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REALTY COMPANIES 
WANT TO BE #1. 
ROY LONG IS. 


Every real estate company in Tucson 
would love to be the biggest and the 
best. Only Roy Long is. 

We sell more homes to more people 
than anyone. In fact, one out of every 
five residential sales in Tucson is a 
Roy Long sale! 

We’re #1 by a LONG shot because, for 
more than 60 years, Roy H. Long 
Realty has shown newcomers and 
Tucsonans the best way home. 

We bring buyers and sellers together 
quickly and comfortably with our 
ability to match the right homes to the 
right people. 

Don’t take our word for it. Learn the 
many benefits of working with one of 
our 400 professional sales associates. 
They make us the biggest. Our 
thousands of satisfied clients make us 
the best. 

When you’re thinking of buying or 
selling, take the LONG way home 
through one of the 10 Roy H. Long 
offices near you. 


realty a 

TAKE THE LONG WAY HOME 


COYOTE EARRINGS BY RICHARD LINDSAY 


Indian Artifacts 
Southwestern Gifts 


Indian Jewelry 
Indian Arts & Crafts 


Crossroads Festival 
Grant & Swan 323-6290 


Collector Quality M-F 10-6, Sat. 10-5 
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Arizona's Originals 

to the Future 





1964 Chevelle SS Convertible 

Coyote Classic $9,500 

1970 Chevelle SS “396” 
Convertible (Red) 

Coyote Classic $17,500 

1969 Chevy Z/28, 

Coyote Classic $12,500 

1970 Chevelle LS-5, 

Coyote Classic $13,000 


1957 Chevy Nomad, 

roybie Classic $10,500 

1955 Chevy Bel Air 2 DR HT, 

Coyote Classic $1 1,500 

Over 25 fully restored 
classics at all times, 
from $3500 to $30,000. 
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Classics 

W. Miracle Mile • 602-882-8558 






HOWDY 



Howdy, 


Well the Christmas present is already under the mesquite tree, but I'll be 
Well, tne uns k whether it's serious shake-your-bootie 

a pair of Tony Lama oo Remember that chunk of ground facing Bear 

stuff or just another u p ' between local tree-huggers and cement 

Diamond of the Road Tax election (Rd P, 
Dec 986) and then disappeared into a lost rezoning project of he Per.ni/ 
Cieneea boys’ Yeah that one. The one that promised to be the elbow on the 
Wise Extension (Tucson Secret Freeway Plan No. 1091 to put pavement 
through the gut of that pristine area between Sabino Canyon Road and 

HoiightoiO-fhe ^ The cQunty bought the prime thirty acres from Perini 

(Cieneea's out of the deal) in September for about what the boys pa.d for it, 
and now the county is making noises about bagging some more ground (yep, 
another bond) out there to shore up Sabino and Bear Canyon and basically 
keep the plagues of modern life at bay. 

So that's what's under Tucson's tree this year. If everybody's on the up 
and up, a prime chunk of desert has been spared the lusts of modern human¬ 
oids (and I know all about those devils — some of them eat iguanas). But if the 
county is pulling a fast one, we just saw the Sunrise Extension pass from pri¬ 
vate to public hands. Since it's Christmas time, we plan to see it in the best 
light and burn a Yule log to celebrate. 

And if we open the package Dec. 25 and find a lump of coal — well, let me 
be the first to tell you that 1989 might turn into the Year of the Dragon. 

Noel and all that jazz, 

!ggy 
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Dave Says: 


. 


We rejoice in the opportunity to 
extend warmest Holiday Greet¬ 
ings to our friends and patrons. 






Happy Holidays!” 


Come visit our showroom— 
We are your one-stop 
Home Furnishing Showcase. 


885-8038 
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Hand crafted treasures 
inspired by our 
country heritage 


Handmade quilts, 
gifts and antiques 


W 



Aunt Suzie’s 

Country Corner, Ltd 


Come see us 
at our new location 
3055 N. Campbell Ave. 
792-3570 
Mon.- Sat. 10-6 
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From the tent to 
your palace! 


We buy old rugs 

Hand washing and repair 


I RUG GALLERY 

/I iic’ti* concept of title s 
complete service for 
fine oriental rug* 

The Plaza at Williams Centre 
5350 E. Broadway Suite 156 

(602) 571-RUGS 
571-7847 

^--- 4 



December 15-17 
December 17 418 


8 PM Evening Show 
2 PM Matinee Show 


$34 / $32 / $24 
$30 / $26 / $20 


TICKETS & INFORMATION: 

CENTENNIAL HALL BOX OFFICE 

University Blvd East of Park Avenue 
Monday - Friday 10-6 621 -3341 

Available at Dillard’s and TCC Outlets 


E T T E R S 


S.G.’s Seafood Replies 

I am writing this letter in response 

to the letter you published > n the 
vember issue. I remember this pa v 
well, so does my head waiter. 

Saying that it took half an hour tc 
get soup is ridiculous because soup is 
kept hot in the warmer at 140 degrees 
to 150 degrees. It does not ta e a 
waiter to get the soup more than a 
minute. Any time I cook food/ * “ 
cooked fresh to order and no fish takes 
more than ten to fifteen minutes at the 
busiest time. 

In seven months of operations we 
have made hundreds of friends who 
are now regular and loyal customers, 
and it's due to these customers we are 
already expanding our operation. If 
we didn't have the good quality food 
and service, would we be doing this? 
Of course, sometimes we come across 
some customers who, no matter what 
one tries, are not happy. 

The lady's party or herself were 
nothing but difficult and no matter 
what my staff did, she just didn't want 
to be pleased. When you run into this 
situation, most people give up, but not 
at S.G.'s. We tried our best, but appar¬ 
ently that is not good enough for her. 
So I say go to Long John Silver's be¬ 
cause prices would be to her liking 
and it would be much faster for her at 
a fast food outlet. 

P. (Kandi) Kandola 
owner 


Just Another Horny Lizard 

Dear Iggy, 

You have disappointed me be¬ 


yond words with the October 
which just arrived at my door 
ways thought of you as a real ren.n s _ 
sance sort of guy who had a flair 
spotting a great story and for select!, 
just the right "artsy" advertisements 
to fill the pages of your magazine. B 
the Benjamin Supply ad on page 49 
featured what appeared to be a con¬ 
testant from a wet T-shirt competi¬ 
tion—an ad I would expect to find i n 
other magazines the names of which I 
will not mention here! Come on, Iggy 
I am sure Benjamin Supply can sell its 
products without such a blatantly sex¬ 
ist ad. After all, they sell products es¬ 
sential to every home! 

This isn't the first time you have 
disappointed me, dear Iggy. Page 5 of 
your May 1988 issue featured an ad 
for Mark McMahon, D.D.S., that had 
nothing to do with dentistry as far as I 
could tell—oh yeah, the enamored 
woman was showing her pearly white 
teeth! 

I let you slide by with the May 
issue ad, thinking it was just a slip-up 
by your staff and not anything you 
yourself would do. But after seeing 
the Benjamin Supply ad this month, 
Iggy, I had to let you know what I was 
thinking. You have offended my not- 
at-all-prudish sensibilities by your 
selection and publication of a 
blatantly sexist ad. You have been a 
welcome guest and friend in my 
house, and I have loyally had you 
follow me with each change of 
address, but you are testing the limits 
of my tolerance. I would hate to think 
of you as just another horny lizard 
instead of the special guy you are. 

Your faithful reader, 

C.L. Lohmann 
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Ruth Berman 
Owner 


Re: Charles Keating 


Too bad this self righteous S.O.B. 
doesn't consider rape of the desert a 
form of pornography! 

Jean Paschall 


Creeping Colorization 


to 

I loved the great black and white 




Benjamin Supply responds 

Benjamin Supply has been a fam¬ 
ily-owned business serving Tucson 
with quality, affordable products, 
service and experienced advice for 
thirty-eight years. We have weathered 
the good and bad years in downtown 
Tucson and are proud to be a part of 
the renovation and revitalization of 
the downtown business and arts dis¬ 
trict. Thanks to our good customers, 
we have grown with Tucson to be¬ 
come one of the Southwest's largest 
distributors of fine plumbing fixtures, 
accessories and supplies, serving ev¬ 
eryone from the individual do-it- 
yourselfer to contractors and develop¬ 
ers. 

One of the most pleasant changes 
we've witnessed in our business is the 
beauty and fashion that designer fix¬ 
tures and accessories have brought to 
this otherwise unglamorous industry. 
Our ad in your October issue (devel¬ 
oped from a poster originally pro¬ 
duced by one of our European manu¬ 
facturers) was only intended to catch 
your reader's eye with its unusual il¬ 
lustration of two fashion models car¬ 
rying plumbing fixtures, and to say 
that at Benjamin Supply, sinks and 
tubs can be beautiful. 

We are excited and happy to offer 
our customers fashionable options for 
more beautiful and functional bath¬ 
rooms and kitchens in their homes. 


photography in your early issues. Are 
you trying to be the Ted Turner of 
City? Cut out the color and bring back 
the excellent imagery of the early is¬ 
sues! 

Jacqui Soule 

Austin, Texas 

A Letter to Santa 

Recently, a family member asked 
me for my Christmas list. As I began to 
think about what I'd like for Christ¬ 


mas, I couldn't help but flash back on 
a news report I had seen recently 
about homeless children—CHIL¬ 
DREN. My thoughts then turned to 
the Community Food Bank. I feel 
great compassion for those less fortu¬ 
nate than me. After all, "there but by 
the grace of God go I." Somehow, a 
Christmas list of gifts I would like to 
receive seemed so irrelevant. 

I felt a great urge to do something 
to help these people. A direct dona¬ 
tion, sure. But I wanted to do more, 
something that would bring others' 
attentions to this issue. I came up with 


this idea: At the top of my list this year 
I will include the following statement. 
When you shop for my gift this year, I 
would like you to spend thirty-fifty 
percent less on my gift than you ordi¬ 
narily might. I would like you to take 
the difference and donate it to a shel¬ 
ter for homeless people or to the Com¬ 
munity Food Bank, or the Red Cross 
or Salvation Army. Another option 
might be to send it to a local utility 
company with a note stating that this 
money is to be credited to the account 
of an elderly person who cannot meet 
his/her utility bills. 


Ed. note: Dr. McMahon declined to re¬ 
spond. 

Bon Appetit 


Hope your magazines will fit into 
my mailbox. I'm a local chef and spe¬ 
cialty food buyer for a small company, 
and at the end of a stress-filled day, 
with your fact-filled articles and inter¬ 
esting restaurant advertisements I 
slowly unwind. Keep on cookin'! 

Jerry Taylor 


TREEMENDOUS! 

You’ll feel it at the foot of our sky-high, Living 
Poinsettia Christmas TVee. 

It’ll surround you on both levels of our holiday¬ 
decked halls. 

You’ll find it inside every one of our 170 great 
idea stores. 

Christmas. make it yours 

Just The Way You Like It. 


TUCSON 

Holiday Hours MALL 

' Hotline: 293-7330 

BROADWAY SOUTHWEST • DILLARD’S 
H JC PENNEY • MERVYN’S • SEARS 
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letters 




I think my Christmas will be a 
little merrier this year knowing that 
someone is spending it with a roof 
over their head or a full belly in a 
warm house. 

Name Withheld By Request 


“Adios, Lizardos!” 

After years of attempting to meta- 
morphose into a "desert rat" myself, 1 
must finally give in to deep urges to 


return to a cooler, wetter, greener, less 
developer-ravaged, more northerly 
climate. So I'm moving to Washing¬ 
ton. 

Thank you for your great maga¬ 
zine. You've been fun, but I must leave 
you behind. 1 only hope you get out of 
Dodge before the big water shortage 
hits. 

John Hulburd 

Oracle 


Florida Soulmate 

Orlando has the same growth 
problems as Tucson, only on a larger 
scale. I wish we had a publication like 
City Magazine. 

I get to visit Tucson once a year 
and I thoroughly enjoy it. The moun¬ 
tains and desert are really something 
to behold. Keep up the good work. 

Richard Dunham 

Orlando, Florida 
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Imagination. 

It took imagination to see 
the potential in a company 
that has such a short selling 
season. But we were con¬ 
vinced Imagineering, Inc. had 
what it took. Today, through 
smart marketing, hard work 
and our financial support, 
they’ve captured over half the 
Halloween makeup market. 

To see how a Valley Bank 
Business Banker can help 
you put on a happy face, call 
1-800-862-8258. After all, 
nobody understands more 
Arizona businesses. 

VALLEY NATIONAL BANK 

Solutions. Not problems. 

Equal Opportunity Lender • Member FDIC 
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Poetry Center: 

“Best in the World” 

I was heartened to see in 
October issue Charles Alexander's ! 
sponse to Tamara Hatzinger's nil 
leading article about the Universit\ ,, 
Arizona Poetry Center. (Yes, I rLM j, 
it appeared way back in July, but i\ v ^ s 
out of town for part of the summer 
and am still catching up on reading) 
Ms. H. gives every impression in the 
first part of her overwritten piece ("th e 
wise, encouraging air enclosed within 
those walls'') that the Poetry Center is 
dying due to lack of interest, that it's 
just as well the buildings are to be torn 
down. Only at the end does she ac¬ 
knowledge the fact that a new build¬ 
ing is in the works—and she appears 
to question the necessity for one. 

Since Ms. Hatzinger is obviously 
both ignorant about and indifferent to 
her subject, one wonders why she 
chose to write about it at all .... The 
Poetry Center is thriving; to quote 
Carolyn Kizer, who read here in 1985, 
"This is the best-run poetry program 
in the United States, which means the 
best in the world.'' It seems to me that 
Lois Shelton, who has devoted years 
to making the program what it is, de¬ 
serves fairer treatment. 

But perhaps I'm getting after the 
wrong party here. It would seem that 
a magazine presumably supportive of 
the arts might do a more responsible 
job of editing submissions by flippant, 
inexperienced undergraduates. 
Shame on all of you. 

Nancy Wall 


Oops! 

In October, we overstated the 
number of people in Pima County 
who have tested positive for 
AIDS, and the number of dollars 
the state contributes to the Tucson 
AIDS Project. Project executive 
director Craig Snow says some 
estimates put the number of 
people here infected by AIDS at 
3,000 to 5,000, but most have not 
been tested; the Arizona Depart¬ 
ment of Health Services contrib¬ 
uted $35,000 to the project in 1988. 
—The Editor 


We love to hear from you, whether to 
compliment or complain. We reserve 
the right to edit letters for length and 
clarity. Sign your letters and include 
a return address and phone number 
(which we won't publish). Send your 
letters to City Magazine, 1050 E. 
River Rd., Suite 200, Tucson, Ari¬ 
zona 85718. 


















































Where to 


Holiday in Lights 
Dec. 1-3 

The Electric League of Arizona. Southern Chapter and the 
Downtown Business Association will sponsor the annual 
Holiday in Lights Festival — held at various downtown 
locations. Planned activities include the lighting of the city’s 
official tree with fiber optic tubes and light emitting diodes, 
horse drawn carriage rides through the downtown, a Holiday 
Village featuring arts and crafts and, of course, Santa. Food, 
entertainment, people. Pray for snow. Info, 629-9920. 


Apple Bazaar 
Dec. 2 

Willcox’s Annual Christmas “Apple” Festival... a bonanza of 
apple cooking contests, dunked apples, dipped apples, 
pistachios, pecans all available at their feeding frenzy bake sale. 
A red-faced Santa Claus, and a juried arts & craft show, 
entertainment, clocks, photography, fashion show and more. 
Stock up for the big day. Meet new people. Get outta here and 
go. Info, 384-2272. 

Christmas Auction ’88 
Doc 2 

The Boys & Girls Club Annual Christmas Auction. Fun, food, and 
socializing. The main event — the auction includes items 
valued at more than $1,000: horses, cars, furs, vacation 
packages, major appliances, art, sculpture. Support a cause and 
find a bargain. Info, 885-0161. 

Santa’s Woods 
Through Dec. 25 

Park Mali’s center court will have Santa s cabin, reindeer, a 
beaver log camp, and a new talking Christmas tree. Take a break 
from spending and visit the jolly old fellow's neighborhood. 
Regular mall hours. Info, 747-7575. 

Back Our Cats ^ 

Okay, we’re now so famous we’re on national television. You ve 
already tried to sell your first born for a ticket at McKale, but no 
one’s giving them up. So what. We have television... wear your 
red jammies and cheer the new team when the Cats meet: 

Dec. 2 — North Carolina (Raycom) 7 p.m. EST 
Dec. 3 — Missouri or Temple (Raycom) 7 or 9 p.m. EST 
Dec. 10 — Nevada-Las Vegas (ABC-TV) 2:05 p.m. 

Dec. 18 — Washington State (KMSB) 4:07 p.m. 

Dec. 20 — Washington (KMSB) 7:37 p.m. 


Mexicans she is known as the Patron Saint of the Americas, and 
she also is venerated here in Southern Arizona. All-day 
celebrations will be held at St. Augustine Cathedral, 192 South 
Stone Ave. At press time, they hadn’t determined the date. Info, 
623-6351. 

Fiesta Navidad 
Dec. 16 

Tubac’s annual gift to their friends. Luminarias, carolers and 
free refreshments. Here’s a good excuse to get out of the city 
and settle into a holiday spirit. Forty-five minutes south of 
Tucson on Interstate 19. Info, 398-2707 or 398-9148. 

NatureQuest 
Dec. 16-25 

Imagine... the vast spaciousness of the ocean and its continually 
changing displays of light and waves. Baja California on the 
open Pacific. That’s NatureQuest — a guided wilderness solo — 
where the spirit and the natural world become one. Before and 
after your solo quest you’ll join others on a 42' sailing sloop. 
Ready for high adventure? Info, 432-7353. 

Lunching at Janos 
Dec. 21,22, 23 

When chef Janos Wilder’s not cheering on the basketball 
Wildcats, you’ll find him slaving over a hot stove creating 
nouvelle cuisine, the tantalizing dishes we savor when dining is 
an Event and not simple maintenance. Your pocketbook takes 
a beating this time of year, but that doesn’t mean you have to 
sacrifice Janos’ cooking. Take advantage of his three-day 
cooking spree, when lunches will be available — at a price you 
can afford — from 11:30 a.m.-2 p.m. Reservations suggested; 
festive meals guaranteed. 150 N. Main. Info, 884-9426. 


New Year Without Guilt — Or Hangovers 
Dec. 31 

And you know everyone gets home safely. A pleasant idea, isn’t 
it? This New Year’s Eve the non-profit Tucson Alcoholic 
Recovery Home will present its fourth annual non-alcohol party 
— which it calls “our way of saying thanks to the community.” 
Attracting hundreds each year, the party promises “fun, but 
nothing artificial.” And that means food, friends, noisemakers 
and dancing. Everyone’s invited from 9 p.m. ‘til approx. 1:30 
a.m. in the upstairs meeting rooms at the Tucson Community 
Center. Ticket price will depend on how many of the charity’s 
costs are covered by community donations, but a guestimate is 
about $8 for the whole shebang. Enjoy. Info, 622-9038. 


Dec. 23 — Oregon State (KMSB) 9:07 p.m. 

Dec. 28 — Loyola (KMSB) 7:07 p.m. 

Dec. 30 — Northwestern or Pittsburgh (KMSB) 6:37 or 
9:07 p.m. Keep the faith. Info, 621-4163. 


Tucson Boys Chorus 
Dec. 4 

Participate in a Tucson tradition and hear holiday favorites 
rendered by our own. The Tucson Boys Chorus’ big public 
concerts of the season will be on Sunday the 4th at 3 p.m. and 
7:30 p.m. in the Tucson Convention Center Music Hall ($3 to $5 
general admission tickets available in advance at TCC outlets 
and Dillard’s; reserved seating $7.50 at the Boys Chorus office, 
5770 E. Pima). Info, 296-6277. 


Strolling the Avenue 
Dec. 9-11 

It’s time again... leash your fat, happy dogs, get your apple¬ 
cheeked children ready to sit on Dad’s shoulders and see 
thousands of people flock to the annual Fourth Avenue Street 
Fair. Craftspeople from around the country offer their ceramics, 
jewelry, furniture, paintings, chimes, purses, T-shirts. A zillion 
creative inventions arrive on the avenue in time for you to fill the 
stocking of that someone who already has everything. This is 
the weekend when the trendy stretch of 4th becomes sort of a 
desert blend of Washington’s Georgetown, New York’s West 
Village, and San Fran’s wharf district. Street mimes, curbside 
musicians, skateboarders who double-dare themselves and 
pedestrians, face-painters, jugglers and, of course, a few people 
looking for loose change. More ethnic foods than you can shake 
a spring-roll-on-a-stick at. Funky fashion, gentle hippies, yuppie 
pups wearing outback clothing. More than 300 arts-and-crafts 
booths, fifty food stations and scads of public service booths. 
From 10 a.m. to dark. 


Remembering Our Lady of Guadalupe 

Legend has it that the Mother of Jesus Christ appeared to an 
Aztec Indian named Juan Diego in early December 1531. To 
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A PRI VATE ESTATE OF MIND 

—— 


ROY H. LONG REALTY CO., INC 

( 602 ) 299-4348 

3131 E. Ina Road 
at the top of Campbell 
Tucson, Arizona 85718 


COBBLESTONE 


A Sears Financial Community 


Call 299-4348 for a private 
showing of available acreage or 
existing homes. Cobblestone, a 
natural environment for a rich 
and fulfilling lifestyle since 

1980. 


More than private, exclusive 
estates, Cobblestone is a private 
estate of mind. It affords a 
proven investment in luxurious 
living and architectural purity, 
away from crowded townhome 
and condominium subdivisions. 


The “naturally advantaged” life 
is yours on custom homesites 
with vistas forever protected, 
next to the Coronado National 
Forest. Foothills living, high 
above it all at the top of 
Campbell, with breath-taking 
city views below. The Santa 
Catalina Mountains embrace 
Cobblestone in high Sonoran 
desert lushness. 


WHERE TO HOW L 


NEW SHOP 


Get Impressed 
Dec. 1 

Tucson Museum of Art 
presents a lecture on an 
American Impressionist great 
— painter Mary Cassatt, one 
of the few women of her time 
to be nationally recognized 
(and ostracized, too). 
Sponsored by the TMA 
Docent Council at 1 p.m. in 
the Education Center. Free. 
Info, 624-2333. 

New Age Topics 
Dec. 1, 8 

The Desert Institute of Healing 
Arts advises how to tame old, 
sloppy habits. Dec. 1, Lauren 
Kanzler, B.S in nutrition, 
demonstrates how to achieve 
high-level wellness through 
diet supplements & herbs. 

Dec. 8, Margaret Avery, Ms.T. 
and owner of Desert Institute 
of Healing Arts, takes the 
podium and discusses 
massage therapy. Question- 
and-answer session follows. 
Free at 639 N. 6th Ave. at 7 
p.m. Info, 882-0899. 

Among Other Things 
Dec. 3 

Poet Jon Anderson (of the UA 
creative writing faculty) reads 
at 8 p.m. Sponsored by 
Among Other Things. Held at 
the Central Arts Collective. 

Free, but jar donations 
cheerfully accepted. Info, 
884-1235. 

Mind Bash 
Dec. 6, 8 

The Magritte Sessions are 
about “writing and ideas at 
the innovative edge of 
contemporary practice." Hang 
out on the edge with them. 
Author Barbara Kingsolver 
reads on Dec. 6 at 7 p.m. at 
the Tucson Museum of Art; 
she’ll talk on Dec. 8 about 
poets who write fiction and 
novelists who write poetry, 
from 4:30-6:30 p.m. at Cafe 
Magritte, 254 E. Congress. 
Sponsored by Chax Press and 
supported by TMA, Cafe 
Magritte, TPAC and the 
Arizona Commission on the 
Arts. Info on prices, 

622-7109. 

Break Bread 
Dec. 6 

Wake up with the UA 
Business and Public Admini¬ 
stration breakfast series in 
their early morning lecture 
series. H. Brinton Milward 


discusses “The Changing of 
the Guard: Post-election 
Strategies for Managers." 
Guaranteed to make you 
think. Arizona Inn, 2200 E. 
Elm, at 7 a.m. $15 includes 
buffet breakfast. Sponsored 
by the BPA College Alumni 
Council. Info, 621-2930. 

Breaking the Barrier 
Dec. 6 

Continuing the UA Faculty 
Lecture Series, John W. Olsen 
lectures on “Investigations 
Into the Pre-history of 
Northwest China.” Break away 
from the TV and hear 
something live and in person. 
Arizona Health Sciences 
Center Main Auditorium at 
7:30 p.m., room 2600. Free. 
Info, 621-1877. 

Better Than Hallmark 
Dec. 10 

Use natural materials to print 
unique holiday cards, gift 
cards, wrapping paper and 
note pads. Instructor Peg 
Romano teaches printing with 
leaves, seed pods, fruits and 
veggies. Ages 6 and up. $6; 

$5 members. Tucson 
Botanical Gardens. Pre¬ 
registration required. 2150 N. 
Alvernon. Info, 326-9255. 

Successful Adolescence... 

Dec. 13 

Keep your parenting skills 
fresh — as kids approach 
adolescence, some parents 
enter with them. Avoid the 
traps and pitfalls. George 
Comerci, M.D., covers all the 
predictable (though quirky) 
physical, social, emotional 
and mental changes that make 
an adolescent. Part of the 
Women’s Roundtable, 
sponsored by TMC. Radisson 
Suite Hotel, Speedway and 
Wilmot, from 7-9 p.m. 

Members $5; general $10. 
Reservations, 299-6626. 


Simpler Back Then? 

Through Dec. 14 

A series of seven lectures 
given by local experts on 
Violence on The Frontier” 
and other themes in Arizona 
history. Learn about where 
you live, and how much of the 
myth remains. Advance 
registration required. Cost: 

$5, $30 for the series. Wed. 
eves from 7-9 p.m. Arizona 
Historical Society, 949 E. 
Second St. Info, 628-5774. 


EVENTS 



Stars on Ice 
Dec. 1 

A one-night-stand ice 
spectacular with heav 
former Olympic medal 

winners. This ain’t Disney _ 
it’s exhibition skating with 
triple salchows and mid-air 
maneuvers. TCC arena Infn 
791-4101. 

Navajo Show & Sale 
Dec. 1-3 

You don’t have to make the 
trek up north to buy Navajo 
rugs, pottery and craft items 
The Navajo Indians from the 
Hubbell Trading Post on their 
reservation will be on hand to 
show off (and sell off) their 
best at the Arizona State 
Museum in the south wing 
Info, 621-6302. 

UA Hockey 

Dec. 2, 4, 9,10,16,17 

Filling a desert arena with ice 
seems odd... but they do it, 
and afterward the University 
of Arizona Icecats play a bevy 
of teams. TCC arena. Info, 
791-4101. 

International Arts Society 
Dec. 2, 9 

Films presented by the 
International Arts Society 
include: Dec. 2, “The Marriage 
of Maria Braun" (1978) stars 
Hanna Schygulla in a post- 
WWII variation on the 
woman-in-a-man’s-world- 
beats-them-at-their-own- 
game-Mildred-Pierce riff. 

Made in West Germany, 
directed by Rainer Werner 
Fassbinder, this is good stuff. 
Dec. 9, “The Court Jester” 
(1956). Prepare to laugh. This 
is Danny Kaye in top form — 
inspired, brilliant, profoundly 
silly . IAS films are shown at 
5:15 and 8:15 p.m. in UA 
Modern Languages Audito¬ 
rium. Info, 621-2177 or 
621-1836. 

Video Art 
Dec. 3 

A screening from the Tucson 
Museum’s Video Art Festival. 
Maybe not as slick as MTV or 
Michelob commercials — but 
notches above in substance. 
Main Gallery at 2 p.m. Free. 
Info, 624-2333. 

Rodeo Fair 
Dec. 3, 4 

This is Metime to shop for 
southwestern holiday gifts. 
Boardwalk vendors hawk 
silver, pottery, wind chimes, 
leather crafts, branding irons, 
cowboy art, homemade candy 
(including eggnog fudge), 
wood carvings and western 
caricatures — all in an 1860s 
Old West setting. Old Tucson. 
Info, 883-0100. 
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Tucson may not have a white Christmas, but the Tucson 
Convention Center has ice — and plenty of holiday 
trimmings in December. For hard-water fans, former Olympic 
Medal winners dazzle you during Stars on Ice; and the 
University of Arizona Icecats take on hockey teams from 
three schools. To celebrate the season, our world-famous 
Tucson Boys Chorus is back with its Christmas concert and 
Ballet Arizona returns with The Nutcracker. Mix in some 
symphony, theater and dance — including the "Welcome 
1989 Sober" party on New Year's Eve to get off to a good start 
for the next twelve months. 


The Icing For Your Holidays 


Tucson Convention Center 

The Center of Attention 


December Highlights 


Thru Dec. 17.. 

ATC presents Under Milk Wood 

...Stars on Ice 

Dec. 4. 

.... Tucson Boys Chorus 

Dec. 15-18 

Dec. 1. 

Winter Concert 


Dec. 1 & 2. 

..Tucson Symphony Orchestra, 
Neal Stulberg, guest conductor 

Dec. 12. 

....Warren Miller Ski Movie 

Dec. 16 & 17 


and David Shifrin, clarinet 

Dec. 9 & 10... 

,...U of A Icecats vs. 


Dec. 2 & 4. 

...U o< A Icecats vs. 


ASU Ice Devils 

Dec. 31. 


Ohio University 

Dec. 11. 

....Tucson Symphony Orchestra 

Dec. 31. 

Dec. 3. 

Zuleka School of Arabic 


presents “There’s No Business 

Dance Recital 


Like Show Business." 



The Nutcracker. 


Colorado State 
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Fine contemporary crufts in clay, fiber, metal, wood and glass. 
Art to wear - apparel and jewelry. Contemporary paintings and 
sculpture. Representing regionally prominent and nationally 

577-3598 
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t Philip’s 

1 PLAZA 


Campbell Avenue at River Road 
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Fine Art in Small Packages 
Dec. 3-11 

Fine art for small spaces. 
Nothing over 15 square- 
inches. View the world from a 
Lilliputian point of view. It’s in 
Bisbee, and the drive alone is 
reason enough to go. Info, 
1-432-3397. 

Posh Baked Goods 
Dec. 4 

Penelope’s — that fine French 
restaurant — is getting into 
the baking act for the holiday 
season. Buy dark or white 
truffles, brandied fruit cakes, 
chocolate cherry fruit cake, 
cookies, holiday breads, 
specialized French pastries. 
They’ll also be selling the 
craftwork of some not-so-well 
known locals — blown glass, 
ceramics, jewelry and copper 
art. We recommend the 
pastries. From 1-5 p.m. at 
3619 E. Speedway. Info, 
325-5080. 


Runs 

Dec. 4, 18 

Work off the pounds 
Thanksgiving left you in the 
annual 10k Freedom Run for 
Soviet Jewery at Reid Park on 
Dec. 4. Sponsored by the 
Jewish Federation. Dec. 18th, 
the tenth annual Holiday Half- 
Marathon, a 13.1 mile run that 
will keep your ticker ticking. 
Begins at 8 a.m. from Hughes 
Falcon Field. More than 400 
fast feet will pound the 
roadway. Sponsored by 
Hughes Aircraft Co. Info, 
744-6256. 

Classic Films 
Dec. 5, 6 

“Charlotte’s Web” (1973), an 
animated feature with the 
voices of Debbie Reynolds 
and others. E. B. White’s tale 
of a spider who befriends a 
P'9 (talk about odd couples). 
$2. Series discounts available 
Mon., 5:30 and 8:30 p.m. 

Tues., 7:30 p.m. in the UA 
Modern Languages Bldg. Info 
621-1877. 

Snow Bunnies 
Dec. 8 

For ski buffs... Warren Miller’s 
ski film. It s shown around the 
country, and it’s chock full of 
slow-mo, people crashing, 
some real flashy stuff you 
should learn to avoid on the 
slopes as ski season busts 
wide open. TCC Music Hall at 
7:30 p.m. Info, 791-4101. 

Leapin’ Leotards 
Dec. 8-10 

The faculty and UA Dance 
Ensemble with guest 
choreographer Madeline Scott 
and premier dancer Betty 
Jones offer their unique vision 
of dance. At 8 p.m. in the 


Dance Studio Grtting 
on UA campus. Ticket 
general, $3 students 
621-4698 

Angels Have A Ball 
Dec. 10 

Fun-filled evening of cockt> 
and casino games, dinner - 
dancing. The annual Angel 
Ball raises money for 
children’s charities in Pima 
County. Sponsored by Angel 
Charity for Children. At La 
Paloma. Spread your wings 
and open your wallets — 
$200 a person. Info, 
299-1050. 

How the West Was Done 
Through Dec. 14 

John Wayne, Randolph Scott. 
Audie Murphy... gunslinging 
men. women in garters 
serving beer and whiskey to 
cowboys in saloons. The 
Arizona Historical Society 
presents old-time western 
films every Wed. eve. from 
6:30-9:30 p.m. General $1.75; 
students and members $1.50; 
under 12, free. 949 E. Second 
St. Info, 628-5774. 

Sugar and Spice... 

Dec. 15-18 

Ballet Arizona presents 
The Nutcracker , an annual 
holiday tradition. Waltzing 
flowers, an expanding 
Christmas tree, magical 
snowflakes, the sugarplum 
fairy and other delights 
brought to life by the 
mischievous Herr Drossel- 
meyer. Choreographed by 
Artistic Director Jean Paul 
Comelin, this is the ballet we 
grew up on. TCC Music Hall. 
Tickets at Dillard’s: $18, $15, 
$12. Charge by phone, 829- 
5555. Info, 381-0184. 

Limber Limbs 
Dec. 17 

In conjunction with the Moira 
Marti Geoffrion exhibit, UA’s 
John Wilson and company 
will stretch the boundaries of 
dance in a free performance at 
2 p.m. in the Main Gallery of 
the Tucson Museum of Art 
Info, 624-2333. 


Honorary Chow 
Dec. 17 

Congregation Anshei Israel 
honors Cantor Maurice 
Falkow at a dinner/dance 
celebrating forty years of 
outstanding service to the 
temple and the Tucson 
community. Reservations and 
info, 745-5550. 

Los Posadas 
Dec. 20 

Children from Carrillo School 
form a procession that winds 
through Barrio Historico re¬ 
enacting Mary and Joseph’s 
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JOHN WILLIAMS 
GALA POPS CONCERT 

8:00 PM, Saturday, January 21,1989 

TUcson Community Center Music Hall 


For the first time, and for one 
performance only, John Williams - 
Conductor of the internationally 
acclaimed Boston Pops Orchestra, 
Academy Award-winning 
composer of scores for Star Wars, 
Jaws, E.T. and dozens of other film 
favorites - in concert with the 
Tucson Symphony Orchestra. 


This extraordinary performance will 
include a fireworks and light show by 
the creators of special effects for Walt 
Disney World, the Democratic and 
Republican National Conventions, 
Raiders of the Lost Ark and other 
spectacular entertainments. 

A limited number of reserved seating 
tickets are available at $35, $25 and 
$15. Order yours today. 


Tickets available at the TCC Box Office, all ICC Outlets and Dillards. For information call 791-4266. 

I lexers avaiiuu Presented by the Jewish Federation of Southern Arizona. 




















Tucson's Professional 
Disc Jockey Service 

ENTERTAINMENT FOR ALL OCCASIONS 

Wedding Receptions • Holiday Parties 
Birthday Parties • Theme Parties 
Conventions 


D€S€fiT DJs 


DAY OR EVENING•327-2430 




GARa 0[ 5T0RACI 


just take a peek! 

Unique Garage and Household Storage Cabinets are custom designed- 
tailored to fit your personal lifestyle. 

Call for more information or have our mobile showroom come to 
your home or office. 

24 HOUR ANSWERING SERVICE: 629-1399 HOME OFFICE: 349-4325 


•Licensed 

•Bonded 

•Insured 


You won't believe the thinos we ran keen behind rlnced dnnrs. 



Authentic Southwestern Building Materials 


Quality stabilized adobe 
Hand peeled vigas and latillas 
Saguaro ribs 
Hand carved corbels 
Rough sawn timbers 
Affordable adobe home plans 


/•OLD PUEBLO 

yVdobe 


9353 N. Casa Grande Hwy. Tucson, AZ (602) 744-9268 


COMPANY 


HOWL 


search for an inn. From 7-9 those on display, info 
p.m. Sponsored by the 621-6302. 

Tucson Festival Society. Info, 


622-6911. 

Festival Folklorico 
Dec. 26-31 

Traditional southwestern 
fashion with Old Town 
decorations and festivities. 
Highlighting the week will be 
50 children of Ballet Folklorico 
de San Juan accompanied by 
the Old Tucson Mariachis. 
Students, ages 5 to 14, will 
perform various dances and 
songs of Mexico dressed in 
colorful costumes made by 
their parents. Mariachis, food 
and lots of fun. Info, 

883-0100. 


Tuned In 
Through Jan. 7 

Unwind in Westward Look’s 
lounge listening to “Stormy 
Weather,” a pop group that 
spans five decades of music, 
from the ’40s through the 
’80s. They’ve opened for such 
heavyweights as Stevie 
Wonder, Richard Pryor and 
the Doobie Brothers. Tues.- 
Sat., 8:30 p.m. ‘til closing. 

Info, 297-1151. 

Neck-Benders 
Through Jan. 8 

Step into 360-degree splendor 
for this multi-media planetar¬ 
ium presentation tracing the 
“star of wonder.” (If you 
wonder which one it is, attend 
and find out.) Flandrau 
Planetarium. Adm., $3.75 
adults, $3.00 seniors, 
students, children. Info on 
times, 621-STAR. 

UA Arizona 
State Museum 
Through Feb. 1989 

Entitled Among the Western 
Apache: The Guenther and 
Goodwin Collections,” this 
exhibit includes a painting by 
acclaimed Apache artist Duke 
Wassaja Sine, an extensive 
array of Apache pots, woven 
baskets, rugs, crafts and 
ordinary utilitarian artifacts 
generally overlooked by 
collectors. With historical 
documentation, 1860 through 
1970. Info, 621-4895. 

“Juguetes Encantadores: 

Enchanting 

Toys of Mexico” 

Through May 1989 

Mexican folk toys (dating back 
to the ’30s) include the ball- 
and-stick, tops, moveable 
wooden cowboys on 
horseback, miniature pottery, 
furniture and tinware. 
Coinciding with the visit, the 
gift shop has stocked an 
ample supply of Mexican folk 
toys, many almost identical to 



I STAG E 

Symphonic Sounds 
Dec. 1,2 

Continuing their Classic 
Concert Series, the Tucson 
Symphony, with guest 
conductor Neal Stulberg and 
David Shifrin on clarinet play 
Barber’s “Music for a Scene 
from Shelley,” Op. 7, Mozart’s 
Clarinet Concerto in A Major. 
K. 622, and Schumann’s 
Symphony No. 2 in C Major, 
Op. 61. TCC Music Hall at 8 
p.m. Info, 882-8585. 

Amherst Saxes 
Dec. 8 

A group with a charming 
stage manner, brilliant 
technique... so say the critics 
about the Amherst Saxophone 
Quartet. Should be a blow-out 
performance of classical and 
pops — baroque, jazz, 
ragtime, 18th & 19th century. 
Tickets $15, $13, $11. UA 
Centennial Hall at 8 p.m. Info. 
621-3341. 

UA Dicey Drama 
Dec. 9-11 

Part of the Mainstage and 
Dinner Theatre Series. The UA 
drama department performs 
the Broadway musical, 
Sweeney Todd; or the Demon 
Barber of Fleet Street. Music 
and lyrics by maestro Stephen 
Sondheim, book by Hugh 
Wheeler, directed by Harold 
Dixon. Co-produced with the 
UA School of Music and 
presented in Centennial Hall. 
Info, 621-1877. 

Valcour Strings 
Dec. 11 

The Fine Arts Concert Series 
of the Unitarian Universalist 
Church of Tucson presents 
the Valcour String Quartet — 
in residence at the UA Music 
School — in the church 
auditorium at 7:30 p.m. 4831 
E. 22nd St. Info, 748-1551. 

Winter Sounds 
Dec. 11 

The Tucson Symphony 
Orchestra’s “Joy of Music” 
series. Entitled “There's No 
Business Like Snow Busi¬ 
ness,” — Rocky the Flying 
Squirrel tries to make it snow 
in Tucson while the orchestra 
accompanies him with wintry 
holiday music. At 2 p.m in 
TCC Music Hall. Info, 

882-8585 
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Repertory Singers 
Dec. 15,19 

Holiday music to get you in 
the mood. The Arizona 
Repertory Singers stage a 
Dec. 15 concert at the San 
Xavier Mrssson at 8 p m Free 
Dec. 19. they move to the 
Foothills and share their 
Yutetitie cheer at the Sheraton 
B Conquistador at 7 p.m 
Free. Into. SS4-SSSS or 
623-9123. 

Communrty Theatre 
Dec. 16-18 

A Christmas Carol by Charles 
Dickens. Directed try \Ure F. 
Glenn It your tods have 
witnessed the magic ot 
Christmas oc'> in mais and 
on TV. take'em Vo excuses, 
this is tree. Sponsored by 
"-esc - Parks are Recreate" 
a* 7:30 p rn Fr & Sat are 2 
z m Sun. Rjrthe' into. 
791-4079. 

Arizona Theatre Company 
Through Dec 17 

Dylan Thomas L noerM k 
Wood a *pis\ hx voces/ A 
:i " :re re : : re: re" 
Weisr vi lage — re people 
and re reoocs- Curtan a: 3 
c.~ i the Leo Per ~re=rre 
£~CC into. 622-2823 


A Classic Experience 
Dec. 29, 30 

Tucson Symphony Orchestra 
continues its Chamber 
Concerts with “An Evening in 
Oki Vienna ’ Usher out the old 
year with thus gala evening ot 
waltzes, polkas and marches 
by the Strauss family Dec 29 
at 8 p.m in the Green Valley 
Social Center West and Dec 
30 at 8 p m. tn Loews Yentana 
Canyon Resort Into. 

8S2-S5S5 


Gaslight Theatre 
Through Jan. 7 

~re re"~-a 3"'$:~n$s": 
enbtted “A Little Brt ot Mage ' 
wi enthrall tods. Set r. New 
York Cfcy during the 1930s A 
toe b.nds a mag>: m jsk: box. 
It changes his life, are may 
bnng scree warmth into 
yours 7000 E. Tanque Verde 
Rd ~mes anc beket into. 
SSc-9428. 


Amerind Foundation 
Through December 

A new exhibit! Entitled 
‘Navajo Wav's: The Textile 
Arts 1840-1930 / the new 
display outlines the history 
and development ot textiles 
and weavings by the Navajo 
Cam re re resrays re --e 
“Dance in Ceremony/ tracing 
the rituals ot dance among the 
.Apache. Hop>. Yaguiand 
Maya peoples A vaner* ot 
paintngs anti sculpture by 
19th and 20th century 
American artists or, vtew 
Adm charge. Open daily 10 
^ — -4 p.m Located 55 ~ re 
east ot Tucson in Dragoon 
nto on directions 
1-5S6-3666 

Ann Original Gallery 
Through Dec. 31 

An nrvasary shovi re ere 
gaiety cispfays me oils ct 
? W Goman, oils b> Diane 
F.ecnar. ofe by Maria: *:re 
oasteis by Kathy SId 
handmade pacer re Varcy 
Wrenn ratoj porter} T* 

Dennis Paterson naihtefcy 
At- Rodgers,ere ^reereirere 
by Arte Van D«l Uol-¥iL 
“ 3 ajn.-B pja. Shi mil 5 p.~ 
4St 1 L Gram - c S_re 1 S3 
Crossroads Fesbval 
323-0266. 




CELEBRATE 

1989 

with: Neil Sedaka 

Maureen McGovern 
The Fifth Dimension 
The McLain Family Band 
and Bob Bernhardt with 
"Classics Go to the Movies 

Four wonderful evenings in the ICC Music: Hall 
and a special Cabaret Evening with Ne I SerUk* 

^LTnnckets begin at just S25 (plusS8orS12 
tor Sedaka). 

^psrs SXFKT r rarcE 


T a -p** ? XJS^LmZ. 3 s SaC 5 . 

in ScttcneT M—a ! v 


.HoreSsi >0-6 
Gosed S.rri?> 


2551S Gofcaofit 
AnaaBBdP 1 ” __ . 

790-1212 
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1st Quality Name Brands 
Layaway & Gift Certificates Available 
_ Se Habla Espanol pa 







































Don't you have better things to do in 
your free time than clean? 



H 


AUREEN'S 

Professional 

Housecleaning 

2950 N. Tucson • 795-1819 


Organize JL Double 
Your Closet Space! 



N*l*o N 4 


CLOSET COMPANY 

THE LEADER IN SERVICE. QUALITY 8. PRICE 

Call for more information or have our mobile 
showroom come to your home or office. 


629-1244 (24 Hour Answering Service) 
349-4319 (Home Office) 


•Licensed 

•Bonded 

•Insured 





Intercontinental Imports, Tnc. 


CROSSROADS FESTIVAL 


SUITE 141 


325-3778 


DESIGNS ARE ENDLESS, WE CAN CUSTOM MAKE 
OR MODIFY STANDARDS TO FIT YOUR NEEDS. 



Art Network 

Representing Luis Jimenez, 
Louis Carlos Bernal, Santiago 
Vaca, Fernando Joffroy, Alfred 
Quiroz, Cristina Cardenas. 

Plus “wearable art” — gonzo 
bola ties, jewelry, T-shirts 
with social comments and 
more. They change their 
selection often. Mon.-Fri., 10 
a.m.-6p.m.; Sat., 8-10 p.m. 
624-7005. 


Central Arts Collective 
Dec. 7-31 

Painting, sculptures, video 
and installation are the media 
of expression in “Distress 
Signals,” a show presenting a 
mix of art and politics. The 14 
participants (from Ariz., 

Mass., Cal.) interweave the 
personal and political in works 
which range from historical 
critique to satirical commen¬ 
tary on the U.S. role in Central 
America. In conjunction with 
the event, on Dec. 18 at 7 
p.m. Central Arts presents an 
evening of readings, featuring 
poets Joy Harjo and Renee 
Franko, and discussion by 
artist Charles Hitner. 250 E. 
Congress. Info, 623-2226 or 
622-7109. 


Davis Gallery 
Through Dec. 23 

Associated Artists' Grout 
Show. Works by gallery 
regulars Greg Benson 
Thomas Chapin, Pamela 
Marks, Bruce McGrew, p 
Melton, Jonathan Mills, 
Robert Royhl Smith, George 
Welch. Tues.-Fri., 10 a.m .-5 
p.m. Sat., 10 a.m .-4 p.m 
6812 N. Oracle. Info, 
297-1427. 

DeGrazia Gallery in The Sun 

Through Dec. 

DeGrazia’s chiaroscuro 
sketches — this was before 
he went commercial and 
ended up on your refrigerator 
as a magnet. 6300 N. Swan 
Rd. Mon.-Sun., 10 a.m .-4 
p.m. Info, 299-9192. 

Dinnerware Cooperative 
Through Dec. 23 

UA prof, and Dinnerware 
member Harold Jones’ 
retrospective photographic 
show. Early works from 1965 
include “Shadow Creatures,” 
“Poems for Godot,” hand- 
colored prints and work from 
Rochester and NYC never 
exhibited before. Reception 
Dec. 3 from 7-9 p.m. 135 E. 
Congress St. Info, 792-4503. 


History’s most celebrated composers 
frequent our establishment. 




The most complete selection of classical 
recordings and film soundtracks in Arizona. 


2556 N. Campbell Ave. Hours Mon-Sat, 10 9 327-0555 

Jeff’s 

Classical Record 
Shoppe 





































































































Eleanor Jeck Galleries 
Through Dec. 

Showing oft holiday ceramics, 
glasswork, menorahs, vases 
and sculptures. El Mercado de 
Boutiques. 6336 E. Broadway. 
Info, 790-8333. 

Etherton/Stern Gallery 
Dec. 7-Jan. 28 

Holly Roberts, of New Mexico 
fame, paints over photos — 
mysterious renditions of the 
Southwest; Robert Wilson’s 
(an M.D. who works for the 
Zuni Health Service in New 
Mexico) found object 
whimsical snake sculptures in 
bright colors; lithographs and 
monoprints from the 
Tamarind Institute by a variety 
of artists. Reception, Dec. 10, 
6:30-9:30 p.m. Odd Fellow 
Hall, 135 S. 6th Ave. Ample 
parking. Info, 624-7370. 

Ground Zero Gallery 

Where art tends toward the 
off-, offbeat.... 222 E. Con¬ 
gress. Tues.-Fri., noon-4 p.m. 
Sat., 7-10 p.m. Also by 
appointment. Info, 624-5106. 

Beth O’Donnell Gallery, Ltd. 
Dec. 3-Jan. 2 

Nancy Prevo’s intricate 
scenes of everyday life 
rendered in watercolor or 


acrylic with the aid of a 
magnifying glass. Paintings 
that tell a story. New canvases 
depict the re-opening of 
Tucson’s Rillito racetrack. 
Reception, Dec. 3, 5-8 p.m. 
Mon.-Sat., 11 a.m.-6 p.m. St. 
Philip’s Plaza, River and 
Campbell. Info, 299-6998. 

Beth O’Donnell Gallery 
Aspen, Colorado 
Opening Dec. 20-Jan. 10 

In case you’re headed toward 
the snow-capped and star- 
studded mountains of Aspen, 
stop in at O’Donnell’s new 
gallery. The show includes 
Len Agrella, Joe Baker, Sara 
Wellington Dodge, Russell 
Hamilton, Michael Ives, Angus 
Macpherson, Ed Mell, Walter 
Piehl and more. Info, 

(303) 925-9007. 

Obsidian Gallery 
Through Dec. 

Their annual “Flights of Fancy, 
III” exhibition, a display of 
whimsical holiday art gizmos, 
many by new gallery artists: 
Eilene Sky and Jan Butler 
work in clay; Carolyn Bach 
and Bill Ford display jewelry; 
Elodie Holmes’ glasswork. 
Gallery regulars will also have 
fun creative stuff on display. 
Gifts for the most finicky — 
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PLANTS FOR THE SOUTHWEST 

T! C D ESERT PATIO P LA NTS 


SHADE CLOTH FOR HOME AND GARDEN 



THURS-SAT HRS TUCSON TIME (WE OPEN. WE CLOSE) 50 E. BLACKLIDGE 628-8773 


Etherton/Stern 


DECEMBER 7 thru 
JANUARY 28, 1989 


HOLLY ROBERTS / 

Painted Photographs 


ROBERT WILSON / 

Mixed Media Sculpture 


TAMARIND INSTITUTE, 
ALBUQUERQUE / 

Recent Prints 


Etherton/Stem Gallery 

135 South 6th Avenue 
(upstairs) 

602 624-7370 


WHERE T O HOWL 


especially for those who have 
everything. Reception, Dec. 3, 
5-8 p.m. 4340 N. Campbell, 
Suite 90. Mon.-Sat., 10 a.m.- 
5:30 p.m. 577-3598. 

Old Pueblo Museum 
Through Jan. 31 

This place shows some of the 
hottest art in town. Now 
they're presenting two back- 
to-back exhibits — “Oaxaca 
Village" and “Mexican 
Textiles: Line and Color.” 
Recreations of rural villages, 
the first was designed 
originally to help children 
learn about and appreciate the 
artistry of Mexico. “Line and 
Color" focuses on over 125 
textile pieces from U.S. 
museum and private 
collections which show the 
traditional work of Mexican 
weavers, most of them Indian 
women, as artistic expression. 
Don’t miss. At Foothills 
Center. Mon.-Fri., 10 a.m.-9 
p.m. Sat., 10 a.m.-6 p.m. 

Sun., noon-5 p.m. Free. 
742-7191. 

Mary Peachin’s Art Company 
Through Dec. 

Showing hand carved wooden 
coyotes in all different sizes... 
sweatshirts, T-shirts and night 
shirts silkscreened with more 


coyotes, and plenty of 
wooden snakes. A month of 
folk art. Gift items by various 
artists. Mon.-Sat., 10 a.m.- 
5:30 p.m. 5350 E. Broadway. 
747-1345 or 881-1311. 

Philabaum Glass Studio & 

Gallery 

Through Dec. 

Large off-hand glass blowing 
will give you a new vision of 
glass. Gonzo colors, incred¬ 
ible techniques and crafts¬ 
manship. Watch them work. 
Original Christmas gifts. 711 
S. 6th Ave. Mon.-Fri., 10 a.m.- 
4 p.m. or by appt. Info, 
884-7404. 

Rosequist Galleries 
Through Dec. 

Paintings, drawings, prints 
etc. of the Southwest, ranging 
from the traditional to the 
innovative. Representing 
more than fifty-three artists, 
the gallery offers eye-catching 
artwork for everyone. 1615 E. 

Ft. Lowell. Tues.-Sat., 10 
a.m.-5 p.m. Info, 327-5729. 

Tohono Chul Park 
Closing Dec. 5 

Featuring Skip Miller’s twelve 
ceramic works with incised or 
painted designs using a 
combination of the traditional 


hand-building methods 
prehistoric Native AmepV 
and contemporary pom/ 
techniques It’s cal 
Wave Anasazi, rework 
the aesthetics of a mod^ 
non-Indian artist. Huh? 
Opening Dec. 7-Jan. 16 
Photographic works by Linoa 
Rosenfield. Donations 
suggested. 7366 N. Paseo del 
Norte. 742-6455 

Tucson Community Cable 
Corp. 

Oasis Gallery 
Through Dec. 15 

Their annual fall show will be 
full of art in different media by 
Tucson’s locals. Call for info, 
624-9833.124 E. Broadway 
Tues.-Sat., 1-10 p.m. Sun. 
noon-8 p.m. 


Tucson Museum of Art 
Closing Dec. 4 

They’re featuring some fifteen 
prints from TMA’s permanent 
collection by Spanish master 
Francisco Goya. Exhibited for 
the first time will be examples 
from his weird “Capriccios” 
and the shocking “Disasters 
of War” series. Be there. 
Closing Dec. 9 
An exhibition of 27 paintings 
featuring oils on tin retablos 
depicting religious scenes. 
These “miniature master¬ 
pieces” from the 19th and 
20th centuries are representa¬ 
tive of the deep faith of the 
Mexican people. 

Through Feb. 2 
The annual Nacimiento exhibit 
— the traditional Mexican 
nativity scene has been 
completely remodeled this 
year. Guest curator Maria 
Luisa Tena’s installation 
contains more than 100 terra 
cotta Mexican miniatures, 
arranged in over twenty 
different scenes which tell the 
Bethlehem story in a 19th 
century Mexican rural setting. 
Free admission. 140 N. Main 
Ave. Tues., 10 a.m.-9 p.m. 

Wed.-Sat., 10 a.m.-5 p.m. 

Sun., 1-5 p.m. Adm. charge. 
624-2333. 


UA Hall of Fame Gallery 
Through Dec. 22 

Rejoice. Finally, someone is 
noticing. Sharon Bertrand has 
done a series on Iggy’s kin. 
Lizards are seldom seen this 
way — so still and regal. 
Regular Student Union Bldg, 
hours. Info, 621-3546. 

UA Joseph Gross Gallery 
Through Dec. 7 

Graduate review time again — 
these student artists are 
anxious for an audience. Give 
'em a look. Info, 621-7570. 


LupoRyan 

DESIGN & 
FABRICATION 

Show Room Sale 



Southwestern Furniture Cabinetry 
Traditional Doors Millwork 

European 

M-F By Appointment • 622-2980 
1017 S. Euclid • Saturday 10—4 
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* antiques and reproductions, as well as fine 

4 Mexican reproductions. Also a full line of 

* & dCeessories including baskets, linens, quilts, 




ceramics, wooden animals and 


PLAZA 


Maya 

Palace 


r colorful clothing from the 

>rs of the world. Our gift 
lude special hand-crafted 
>m Latin America. 

ado de Boutiques 
iy at Wilmot* 748-0817 


Plaza Palomino 

Swan at Ft. Lowell • 325-6411 


UA Museum ot Art 
Dec. 11-Jan. 11 

Entitled “Frivolity and 
Mortality: The Tradition of 
Vanitas in Contemporary 
Painting.” A survey of 
contemporary artists whose 
work explores the human 
obsession with worldly things 
in the face of life’s brevity. 
Circulated by the Sherry 
French Gallery, Inc., N.Y.C. 
Mon.-Fri., 9 a.m.-5 p.m. Sun., 
noon-4 p.m. 621-7567. 

UA Rotunda Gallery 
Through Dec. 22 

Sandra Luehrson’s a mixed- 
media artist who uses humor 
to comment on our social 
environment. Regular building 
hours. Info, 621-1414. 

UA Union Gallery 
Through Dec. 22 

Maynard Dixon’s portraits 
from the Southwest drawings 
collection of the UA museum 
of art. Over forty drawings. 
Dixon’s visions of the Pima, 


Yuma Art Center 
Through Dec. 31 

“The Galbraith Collection: 
Messengers of the Gods.” 
Collector Henry Galbraith’s 
world-class collection of 
Native American art features a 
major selection of kachinas, 
paintings and other kachina 
subject materials. Galbraith’s 
art works and research were 
used as background for 
Wright’s text, Kachinas of the 
Zuni. If you’re headed to 
California, stop in and take a 
look. 281 Gila Street, Yuma. 
Info, 1-783-2314. 


Got an event you’d like people 
to know about? Please send 
the information to Calendar 
Editor Laura Greenberg in 
writing at least six weeks 
before the publication date 
(please include a phone 
number). Sorry, we can’t take 
this type of information over 
the phone. 


830 Gallery 
Through Dec. 7 

Works by UA art students 
who will graduate in Decem¬ 
ber. See the art emerging 
from young minds. Info, 
621-1251. 


Papago, Apache, Mohave and 
Yuma Indians portray the 
people in their native 
environments. UA Student 
Union, main floor. Mon.-Fri., 
10-4 p.m. Sun., 11 a.m.- 
3 p.m. Info, 621-3546. 
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.. , _ j grew up in Arizona, 

__ you've probably seen Shamrock 

== "" cartons on your kitchen table for as 

long as you can remember. But over the 
years, we've made some changes in our packaging. 

When we first started in 1922, Shamrock only 
delivered milk in pint and quart bottles. The first cream 
top bottle was designed and put into use in 1934. 
Shamrock milk in wax paper cartons was first put on 
the grocers' shelves in 1947, and we made the final 
change-over to all cartons in 1963. 

Shamrock came out with an award-winning 
new carton design in 1973 and introduced the famil¬ 
iar gallon jug in 1978. In 1982, the year of our 60th 
anniversary, we originated our current well-known 

shades of green and set at an angle. The new^hawock^esign^a^^ 0 ^ '• n . tw0 | 
stripes, was soon painted on our truck fleet. ^ ' accente d with gold 

We may have changed the way the Shamrock carton looks on your table hut 
Arizona folks have always known that our old-fashion^H a Y . but 
will never change. And that's our promise to you 8 °° dneSS and « ualil V 

Shamrock 

ARIZONA'S MILKMAN 
SINCE 1922 
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VICTORIA’S 


a modern srtid irfiique 
experience ii^gourmet 
catering. Hctureji'above is 
the triple layer vegetable torte 
in pastry. Just one example of 
Victoria’s ideas. . / 

Call 749-2788 /■ . 


LOVE AT 
FIRST LIGHT 

The Fabulous Eight-Day, Non-Wimp, 
Egg less Breakfast Diet 


BY EMIL FRANZI 


M y brother food columnist Larry 
Cheek raised a major issue a 
few months ago when he dis¬ 
cussed the problem of breakfast and 
how to break the monotony thereof. 
Having been parked in a California 
motel for ten days last June, with the 
only thing within walking distance 
open at 7 a.m. being a Carrows, I appre¬ 
ciate the dilemma. There you are, or¬ 
dering something totally gross like a 
strawberry waffle just to end the te¬ 
dium of eggs again. Life is a series of 
limited options, as everyone who votes 
should know. 

I also concur with the popular the¬ 
ory — popular with me and Cheek, at 
least — that Americans (and maybe 
others; I never spent ten days in one 
spot in France or Japan) have a low 
threshold of expectation involving 
breakfast, that it's supposed to lack char¬ 
acter. Most people like wimpy break¬ 
fasts. 

I'm the kind of guy who pokes 
through the leftovers while the coffee 
brews. Chili, spaghetti, the Szechuan 
stuff in the little box. That's what micro- 
waves are for. Nothing tops half a came 
seca chimi before you get out the door 
except mavbe more salsa and some 
sour cream. But what do you do for 
breakfast when you gotta go out and 
buy it? 

After a dedicated search, I am 
proud to present to my associates, 
those few who are up before noon, and 
to anyone else bored with their current 
habits, a tour of town 1 call the Eight 
Days of Breakfast: 

DAY ONE 

Frank's Cafe, 3843 E. Pima, Mon.- 
Fri. 6 a.m.-2 p.m.. Sat. 7a.m.. Sun. 8 a.m. 
881-2710. 

Iggy once asked me to find the best 
steak 'n' eggs in town. Here it is, menu 
priced at $5.25, but I always see it on the 
wall as a special for $3.50. Choice of 
hash browns or home fries (go for 
home fries; they come with onions and 
peppers). Backup option is the Italian 
omelette—Italian sausage and salami, 
ham, peppers, onion and provolone for 
$4.50. Waitresses are cocky, decor is 
'50s lunch counter. Run by the same 
folks who do Presidio Grill. 


MAGRITTE 

254 E. CONGRESS/884-8004 


DAY TWO 

Millie's Pancake Haus, 6530 E. 
Tanque Verde, Tue.-Sun. 6:30 a.m.-3 
p.m. 298-4250. 

Opposite image from Frank's. 
Furnished by displaying as much of the 
stuff that really ivas in grandma's 
kitchen and dining room: real furni¬ 
ture, paintings, prints, dolls and uten¬ 
sil collections. Appeals to an older 
crowd — brother Kramp, at forty, was 
about the youngest person there one 
day in a full house for lunch. This is a 
class version of what a couple of chains 
tried to be a few years back, before they 
completely degenerated into generic 
dispensers of frozen batter. The pan¬ 
cake menu is all you could hope for in 
variety and quality. Three items tried 
so far were all outstanding — whole 
kernel corn cakes, at $3.55 with meat 
option, were light but large enough to 
be filling; potato with sausage at $3.95 
were the lightest and best I've had; 
Bohemian with apricot filling at $3.65 
approached greatness. Lunch menu 
also available — suggest strawberry/ 
rhubarb pie at $1.10. It was greatness. 
One of Tucson's lesser known treas¬ 
ures. 


DAY THREE 

Jason's Deli, 5420 E. Broadway. 8 
a.m.-10 p.m. Sun.-Thur.; 'til 11 p.m. Fri.- 
Sat. 790-7000. 

1 don't cover chains unless they do 
something exceptional. This one, com¬ 
ing from Texas, does two. First, they've 
got good food. Second, they'll sell you 
"lunch" at 8 a.m. There are some of us 
who think anything worth eating is 
worth eating any time, like a big, juicy 
NY hot pastrami on rye with pickles 
and chips at $3.95. Or a "Deli Cowboy," 
at $4.75, with smoked brisket, melted 
longhorn, raw blue onions and BBQ 
sauce hot on a French roll. Or, at $4.95, 
try liverwurst, pastrami, corned beef, 
Bermuda onion, Swiss cheese, mustard 
and mayo on rye. Now that's a power 
breakfast. Sissy kid stuff also available. 


DAYFOUR 

Debbie and Eddie's Bread and 
Butter Cafe, 4209 E. 22nd St. Mon.-Sat. 
5 a.m.-2 p.m.. Sun. 7 a.m.-l p.m. 327- 
0004. 
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blackened 


MESQUITE-BROILED STEAKS 
SHRIMP & OYSTER BAR 


Jeromes 


Authentic Creole and Cajun Specialties 
Seasonal Delights • Fresh Fish 
ertilied Angus Beef* Home-baked Breads & Desserts 
Luneh Sunday Brunch Bullet—Dinner 

> ' lX 1 " 1t,uo Veix,e For Reservations: 721-0311 


EAT 



The Frfnch Lcaf 


BAKERY & CAFE 

The French Loaf Bakery & Cafe 

in the shoppes at Bear’s Path 
Tanque Verde & Bear Canyon 

FRESH BREAD, FRENCH PASTRY, WHOLE 
BEAN COFFEES, DELI SANDWICHES 

gourmet take-out or eat in 


I have extolled the virtues of this 
great establishment on several occa¬ 
sions. No breakfast list would be com¬ 
plete without it. Multitudinous choices. 
Try the Mexican Grill at $3.69. Sirloin 
chunks and onions, peppers etc. (like 
fajitas, only it's been around since be¬ 
fore Yuppies vulgarized the term), rice, 
beans and tortilla — eggs optional. 
Would appear Debbie has replaced 
Eddie as top billing. 

DAY FIVE 

Stormin' Norman, 7002 E. Broad¬ 
way. Mon.-Sat. 6 a.m.-3 p.m. 722-6299. 

Norman, oppressed like many 
other small businessmen by the insane 
sign code, is housed in the back in one 
of those nondescript shopping centers, 
this one at the southwest corner of Kolb 
and Broadway. His principal sign con¬ 
sists of a hand-lettered, homemade job 
atop his car parked in front — proba¬ 
bly the only legal way he can let you 
know he's there for less than the price 
of the whole shopping center. On to the 
food, which includes two great break¬ 
fast items. Neither is on the menu but 
both have been posted on the wall 
consistently: rainbow trout (8 oz.), 
grilled, with eggs, $3.10; pork chop 
(good-sized) with eggs, $2.50. Both 
have potato and toast options, and are 
the best price break east of Debbie and 
Eddie's — particularly the trout. 

DAYSIX 

Overpass Cafe, 1423 W. Miracle 
Mile, Mon.-Fri. 5 a.m.-8 p.m.. Sat.-Sun. 

'til 1 p.m. 791-0297. 

I've written about this great little 


for a buck sixty-five. I know thi 
talgic trip back to the mess hall isn't 
all of us. A side order of grits w 
polish it off. For those who just wan 
watch, you could survive with a r 
mal egg/meat/pancake order, but y. 
will have missed much of what mal 
up the true essence of America. 

DAY SEVEN 

Bobo's, 2938 E. Grant. Mon.-Sun 7 
a.m.-3 p.m. 326-6163. 

Besides huge omelettes and the 
best home fries north and west of 
Frank's, the grabber here is called the 
Flying Saucer. For $2.80, this consists of 
a plate-sized pancake smothered in 
spinach and melted Swiss and cheddar. 
Suggest the addition of the famous 
Vasilius option, a side order of bacon. 
Ever stop to think that someone figured 
how to wrap all this a little different, 
called it quiche, and doubled the price? 

DAY EIGHT 

The Good Earth, 6366 E. Broadway. 
Mon.-Thur. 7 a.m.-lO p.m., Fri.-Sat. 'til 
11 p.m.. Sun. 9 a.m.-lO p.m. 745-6600. 

Larry wins on this one, as previ¬ 
ously reviewed. Great spot. Cheek. Lets 
you get lunch early, which is almost 
unnecessary because breakfast stuff is 
unique. Best turkey sausage I've ever 
had. Most attempts at this just elimi¬ 
nate fat and stop there; this stuff actu¬ 
ally has flavor. Pancakes, blueberry and 
ten-grain sourdough in particular, rival 
Millie's, from $2.85. Eggs Benedict are 
weird, but great. 

There it is: eight days away from 
look-alike chains. Now, if the Chamber 


t im e warp before too. I doubt if artsy- of Commerce co^d just get 7he word 
choice £ eS but e i?a?t wJLfy- get ^ * *“ touriSte *~ 

thaf gray^tuffdying ^>ntop'o/toasO^ cmT' St '? tegist Emil Franzi has left 
ground beef version, with hL browns ^ empl ° ymmt to take a real ) ob run ' 


mng a car wash. 




EL PffYffSO 


Tucson's Finest 
Authentic Mexican Food 
Restaurant 

Specialties Include: 
Tamales, Chile Rellenos & Fajitas 

a Complete Menu of Authentic 
Mexican Cuisine, Combination Plates 
& Mouth-Watering Margaritas 

Open 7 days a week 


7939 IN. Oracle Rd. Rudy & Martha Ayala 297-37 I 1 (we cater) 
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Marie Callender’s 
445 West Wetmore 

Part of chainland, but one of the better 
ones, this is a place I still have a hard time 
describing. There’s lots of green, polished 
mahogany, art-deco glass, and old-style tiled 
floors. Comfortable tables and booths and a 
full bar. It’s visually busy, even when not 
crowded. But, the United Nations would be 
pleased with what they offer. Forget “you can’t 
be all things to all people,” because Marie 
Callender’s comes close. They have an ample 
salad bar for those who eat gardens; pasta for 
the nouvelle-oriented; baker’s stew, chili and 
beans, meatloaf, burgers, U.S.D.A. choice 
sirloin for red-meat Americans; chicken and 
even New Zealand white fish for the choles¬ 
terol-conscious. The bill ranges from $4.25- 
SI 0.95 and you get tons of food. Don’t forget 
their famous chicken pot pies (now available 
for take-out and also in your local frozen food 
section). 

Generally I am leery of chains, but I was 
pleased all-around with M.C.’s. The service 
was efficient but not overbearing. The food was 
real good. Better than my mother’s (don’t tell 
her). I had meat loaf for $5.35 (topped with 
brown gravy) with mashed potatoes plus 
carrots and zucchini—spicy and tender enough 
for me to think about going back. My friend 
had the soup and salad duet for $5.95—a bowl 
of chicken noodle that was crammed so full of 
poultry it resembled stew, and trips to the 
salad bar that included plenty of fruit and 
toppings. It was enough food to feed a family 
of four. Just for good measure, I took a 
chicken pot pie home for the next day. This is 
where Marie Callender’s does its homework. 
Flaky crust, thick creamy sauce, potatoes and 
carrots and peas and hunks of chicken that I 
could taste. Heaven for those who long for 
grandma. 

Marie Callender’s has worked at going 
upscale, but despite the new and fancier decor, 
it draws a varied crowd. Wear jeans or an 
evening gown, and no one will give a second 


look. It’s just not a vogue place to eat these 
days, which is a good reason to go. And don’t 
forget their pies—thirty-two fruit, cream and 
mousse concoctions available to take home. 
Wheelchair access. Major credit cards. Non¬ 
smoking area. 293-1370. 

—Country 

Mario’s Pizza 
3157 North First Ave. 

Tastebud memories play tricks on you. In 
every city I’ve lived in, including Tucson for the 
past twelve years, I have searched the town for 
great pizza. Not the blubber they call Sicilian— 
squares of yeast-risen dough that balloon the 
stomach and parch the mouth. No, real pizza.... 

Great pizza, of course, is a matter of defini¬ 
tion, usually based on your first taste. Forme, it’s 
those memories of being ten years old and going 
to my neighborhood pizza parlor, where I could 
purchase a slice (on a piece of waxed paper) and 
a Coke (in a glass bottle) for thirty-five cents. 
Now, I know about double-digit inflation, about 
Classic Coke and New Coke and aluminum cans. 
And I know pizza, too, and the changes that have 
come with it. Never has a slice matched my 
memory. It’s probably so romanticized by now, 
nothing ever will. 

Still, I’ve been popping into Mario’s for 
years, long before they adobe-ized the front of 
their old drive-in look to blend in with Tucson’s 
new architectural mutilations. If you are sick of 
chain-feeds by Domino’s, Round Table, Pizza Hut 
(round things resembling Frisbees); or frozen 
renditions by Mama Celeste, Tortino’s (card¬ 
board); or teensie slices covered with lobster and 
brie at gourmet institutions (good, but not the real 
thing); and you still can’t find good pizza at some 
hole-in-the wall...Mario’s pizza is as close to great 
as I can find. 

They still serve slices for under a buck and 
their whole pies are put in thick cardboard boxes 
instead of New Age plastic. Be careful when you 
drive home a takeout; this stuff is so hot that the 
mozzarella turns the corner with you. Puddles of 
cheese-grease find a home in the middle; the 



Well by now you’ve probably had one of our famous 
char-broiled gourmet burgers. And some of you have even 
experienced our deli. But in our quest to bring you what 
you want, Dirtbags presents our new: 

“EXPRESS LUNCHEON BAR” 

featuring soups, salads and deli sandwiches within 
minutes. Dirtbags...what you want when you 
want it. 

Dirtbag’s kitchen is open from First toLast Ca >^ lla ™' 
12:30am) six days a week, and on Sundays (noon til 12.30am). 


1800 E. SPEEDWAY 3 2 6-2600 






... a part of growing up 



AN ENJOYABLE DOWNTOWN EXPERIENCE 



FEATURING: 

International Cuisine, Espresso Bar, Wine & Imported Beer 




Something to Trout About! 


Bring a rainbow to your day with Delectables' hot, succulent, stuffed trout. 
Fresh, ten-ounce Idaho trout stuffed with savory Rice Florentine. 
Enjoy our cozy atmosphere as you dine on the finest meats 
and cheeses. Complemented by our great selection of wines. 


Sunday 
11 AM-5 PM 



Mon. Thru Sat. 
11 AM-11 PM 


533 N. Fourth Avenue • 884-9289 

“The Casual Gourmet Dining Experience." 
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EAT 



COMPLETE CATERING 



PARTY TIME! 


Mini Chimichangas 
Mini Tacos 
Dips 

When planning a Holiday 

Party call Gordo’s Catering 

& give your wallet a Siesta. 

GoRttfr 

Mexicateria 

6940 E. Broadway 
886-5386 
Open Daily 11-9 



crust is thin, crisp, and has the requisite corn 
meal on the bottom. And when you’re done eat¬ 
ing, the entire box will be stained. Real pizza. 

It leans to the sweet side and it’s the clos¬ 
est I’ve found — yes, comparisons are awful — 
to New York. Not N.Y.-style, or Chicago-style. No 
style involved. Pizza involves work. First you have 
to throw the doggone dough high in the air to get 
rid of air bubbles and not have it lopsided. Then 
you have to layer it with just the right amount of 
sauce and cheese. 

Yes, these days nobody eats the stuff with¬ 
out fancy toppings, the bane of an original pizza 
lover. But again, my memories are limited to hot. 
stringy cheese. It was just “a slice and a Coke. 
For sure, Mario’s offers plenty of toppings and 
square pizzas. But I’ve never tried one of them ; 
I’m a pizza snob. I eat it for breakfast, I eat it for 
lunch and I eat it for dinner. I’ve gained numer¬ 
ous pounds over it. It’s the only food I feel genu¬ 
inely qualified to grade. Mario’s passes (not quite 
great, but real close). They also serve up abun¬ 
dant, thick Italian sandwiches, including a nice 
veal parmigiana. Open daily. Eat in or take out. 
Limited delivery available. No credit cards. 
622-3668. 

—Flash Flood. 


Van Gogh’s 
8735 E. Broadway 

When someone invited me to visit Van 
Gogh’s for Italian food, I said, “Are you sure 
you mean Italian?” It seemed to me that 
Vincent Van Gogh was Dutch, and spent a lot 
of time in France and probably ate French food 
On the other hand, he was quite mad — what 


with that ear business and all, and w 
night not like any starry night I ever > 
maybe he would think an Italian restau 
named after him was perfectly appropr 
Who knows? In fact, this little shoppings 
enterprise is run by a man whose first r 3 
Vincent and that is apparently all the justif 
tion he needs. And hey, that’s okay by me 
Eating under a Van Gogh reproduction hang., 
over your table is kind of nice, no matter v, 
the food. Make it Vietnamese for all I care 
both start with a V, right? 

That left me free to worry about mone 
The sign said “Ristorante Italiano” and with a 
these high-end, pricey nouvelle-type places 
springing up, my wallet was saying “Wendy 
Wendy’s....” But as I walked across the 
parking lot I saw the neon Michelob signs in 
the window and my wallet calmed down 
Surely that meant, at worst, only a couple 
$12.95-ers might turn up on the menu. I was 
right, Van Gogh’s is quite reasonable. 

The interior feels brand-new and airy, with 
large windows surrounding the dining room 
The Van Goghs on the walls are really a nice 
touch compared to the usual, calculatedly inof¬ 
fensive restaurant art. They add a sort of visual 
zip that accents the pleasantly mild colors of 
the room. 

The service was attentive and excellent 
despite the fact we had come amidst a quite 
busy Friday-night crowd. We recognized the 
waiter from the now defunct 0 Sole Mio, and 
my companion knew him by name, so perhaps 
we got special treatment. However, I doubt it. 
He was knowledgeable about the menu and 
even patiently helped with my pronunciation: 
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VOTED BEST IN TUCSON! 
by Tucson Weekly readers 




*MAIL ORDER SPECIAL* 

Let Us Do Your Gift Giving 
A great business gift idea 

Prices start at $7.50 

888-4200 

3530 N. ORACLE RD. 

Free Delivery • Ask for it at your local video store 
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Stocking 
Stuffer 


You know it’s not the boots that make a 
Tucsonan, it’s what’s in them that counts. 
Keep your friends filled in on all the stuff 
they need to really know this town—from 
its adobe soul to its political pavement— 
with a gift of City Magazine this Christmas. 
They’ll get a kick out of it all year long, and 
you’ll save some shoppin’-around wear and 
tear on your own soles. 

Just fill out these cards, put your boots on, 
and mosey on down to the mailbox. We 11 
take care of the rest. 

Shoot, we’ll even send them a Christmas 
card for you. Then you just set a spell and 
put your feet up. Shoppin’s done...zzz zzz zz 


piarre carneo ny emcrem-- 

waitresses. Their simple but 
delicious “Joe’s Special’’ is 
worth the wait. Thin spaghetti 
topped with melted white 
cheese, thick tomato sauce, 
chopped garlic and hot pepper 


~tn^uurragt?uu5XTTucordie- 

bourbon mousse, they send it 
home with you wrapped in a 
foil swan. Truly a place to be 
nice to yourself—it is 
Tucson’s premier gourmet 
eatery. Don’t miss the bar, a 
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"Linguini con Pescatare ala Vincente,” linguini with all sorts of 
things from the sea like clams and mussels and scallops and 
calamari My companion ordered "Chicken Mimosa," chicken 
breasts with artichoke hearts and cheese. We also ordered 
antipasto for two and were presented with a perfectly sized 
portion to snack on without denting our appetites. Along with 
the usual antipasto items, this version also included anchovies 
and pickled eggplant. 

The main courses were elegantly presented, almost color- 
coordinated with the rest of the restaurant, and were quite 
delicious. My only complaint might be that they were a bit 
modest in size, but. of course, that s what nouvelle cuisine is all 
about, right? If you want high calories to the dollar, you don't 
go to place called "Van Gogh's.” 

Next month. I think I'll try French food under El Greco. 

Lunch and dinner Major credit cards. 722-5518 
—Triplane. 


Melba’s Deli 

8049 E. Lakeside Parkway #201 

Hidden in the southeast corner of the generic industrial 
center at Golf Links and Pantano is one of the better delis on the 
East Side. Large sandwiches on a choice of breads, led by 
meatball and a great gyro, all come in at $3.25. Half-size 
versions of all but the gyro (so how do you make a half-size 
gyro?) are only $1.99. Salads and dessert (including baklava) 
available along with soft drinks and juices. Considering the 
hidden location, business seems to be OK; the gentleman 
cutting the gyros never got a break during the forty-five minutes 
I was watching at lunch. Size and quality of the gyros could 
have something to do with that. Recommended for eat-in or 
take-out. Meats, cheeses and other items by the pound, or 
fractions thereof. Once again, proof that there's life after growth. 
Mon.-Fri.,10 a.m.-7 p.m. 721-4446 
—Redneck. 


Encores 



Bar-B-Q Ranch 
5123 E. Speedway 

In the same spot where the 
late, lamented Rodger’s Deli 
once stood, the Ranch is 
living up to the legacy of 
great, cheap food. What 
makes or breaks barbecue is 
the sauce and these folks 
come in A-OK with both a 
mild and hot version. Beef, 
pork, chicken and ribs, sloppy 
joes—a real ’50s tastebud 
flashback. Plenty of salads— 
and their twice-baked potato’s 
a winner. 323-3118. 

Mama Louisa’s 
2960 N. Campbell 

The newest (and second) 
location is upscale—with a 
huge counter for take-out 
pints of sauce or fresh pasta 
dishes. Like eating at your 
cousin’s house, conversations 
dangling amid the clash of 
plates carried by efficient 
waitresses. Their simple but 
delicious “Joe’s Special” is 
worth the wait. Thin spaghetti 
topped with melted white 
cheese, thick tomato sauce, 
chopped garlic and hot pepper 


seeds. The center of things — 
a brightly lit room in which 
the pasta chefs, complete with 
starched white hats, are 
showcased making spaghetti 
and ravioli from scratch. 
Reservations advised. 
795-1779. 

Janos 

150 N. Main 

Somehow, Janos has 
managed to recreate the 
leisurely grace of El Presidio 
as it must have been more 
than a century ago and slide 
in upscale ’80s flavors without 
treading on sensibilities. The 
result is elegance in a laid- 
back Tucson way. The food is 
creative and excellent and 
expensive. The fare is 
continental gourmet, with 
Sonoran touches. The 
desserts are richer than the 
diners, and if you can’t finish 
the outrageous chocolate- 
bourbon mousse, they send it 
home with you wrapped in a 
foil swan. Truly a place to be 
nice to yourself—it is 
Tucson’s premier gourmet 
eatery. Don’t miss the bar, a 



“Joyeux Noe\” 

'Bonne Annee 


Rory McCarthy creation. 
884-9426. 

Blue Willow 
2616 N. Campbell 

When they first opened, they 
were the food rage in town. 
Now they’ve settled comforta¬ 
bly into middle age and 
people still flock to them for 
their omelettes, thick 
sandwiches, real coffee and to 
simply feel at home. The 
menu moves through a variety 
of nationalities—spinach 
lasagna, greek combo 


3352 EAST SPEEDWAY 


ONE BITE 
t AND YOU’RE 
HOOKED 

The Finest Quality 
Fresh Seafood 

It’s true. Once you get a bite of 
our fresh sea food, Cajun Special¬ 
ties and raw bar, you'll be hooked 
on SG Seafood forever. 

Come by for lunch or dinner, 
Monday through Saturday 11a.m. 
to 10p.m. and Sunday 4 to 10p.m., 
or get in the swim of things in our 
bar with Happy Hour drinks (2 for 
1 well, beer and wine) from 4:30 to 
7:00 


Open For Lunch & Dinner 
Specials Daily 


SEAFOOD 




888-7895 

20 W. Fort Lowell 

(NW comer of Stone & Ft. Lowell 
In Acacia Square) 

For Information 292-1000 


Holiday Art Show Open House 

December 4 1:30-5:OOPM 

Special French Holiday Menu 

December 16-29 

Open New Year’s Eve 

Make Your Holiday Reservations Early 

FOR RESERVATIONS 8. INFORMATION CALL 325-5080 

Penelope’s 

3619 E. SPEEDWAY 


omelettes, quiches. Great 
poppy-seed cake with real 
cream on top. On the way out, 
stop by their new bakery, it’s 
sinful. If that doesn't do you, 
there are enough cards and 
posters here for a year’s 
worth of shopping. 795-8736. 

Gus and Andy's 
2000 North Oracle Road 

This place is thankfully 
oblivious of trends. Meat is 
what this place is all about. 
Steak. Prime rib. Baked 
potatoes. French fries. Beans. 


Real food, real high-energy 
meat, real portions actually 
prepared the way you ask for 
them. In Tucson since 1950; 
at this location since 1959. 
May they be with us into the 
next century when whatever is 
being consumed in the fern 
bar down the street is long 
forgotten. 624-2801. 

Blue Sahuaro Steakhouse 
3412 N. Dodge 

Before sprouts, there was the 
Blue Saguaro, where a rare 
steak is still walking and they 


won’t take responsibly for 
anything ordered well-done 
Even the frog legs might 
come with a mess of ranch 
beans. The food is honest, the 
beef is U.S.D.A. choice, the at¬ 
mosphere hometown, and the 
waitress won’t ask you your 
sign. Average dinner about 

$8, children’s menu. Full bar. 
326-8874. 


Encores and Nu Revues 

are written by various 
hungry people and are not 
related to advertising 
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Turn Your Car 
Into A "Classic 


0)\m:\R.\N('E CENTER 


8:30-5:30, Mon.-Sat. 

9:00-3:00, Sun. 
2409 S. Kolb Road 
290-8712 
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Find out how - 
We do common things 
uncommonly well. 
Remember, I'm counting. 


It’s time we finally found 
out how many people read 
this rag. Here’s how. 

Dec. 1 to Dec. 31 Special Deal. 

Just say ‘‘City Magazine” to | 
the ticket writer and get a 
$5.50 full serve car wash % 
for half price. Or our $8.50' 
Posh Wash for $4.25. Or 
8 bucks worth of vinyl and 
tire treatment for 4 bucks. 


In the fifties , half of all drive-in movie-goers 
went to the movie in their pajamas. 

— Joe Bob Briggs, 

]oe Bob Goes to the Drive-In , 

1987 


REQUIEM for a 

HEAVY DATE 


BY CHARLES BOWDEN 


B efore we started looking for love 
in all the wrong places, we went 
to drive-ins. Now another loca 
Cinema Institute of Higher Learning, 
the Tucson Five, has shut down anc 
we've only got two spots left (the 
Apache and De Anza). We've seen the 
Midway go under for an office com¬ 
plex, and the Fab Five will mutate into 
twelve walk-in theaters for those who 
would rather look at the screen than 
upon the smiling countenance of their 
companion. 


Once upon a time, when the dollar 
was strong and Americans still ate 
bloody slabs of red meat. Sex Education 
did not befoul our schools but was kept 
the drive-in theaters where it be¬ 
longed. It all began on South Sixth 
Avenue on the eve of January 25th, 
1940, when the Tucson Driv-ln theater 
descended upon eleven acres of earth 
near the Veterans Hospital. The instal¬ 
lation was about the twenty-fifth in the 

nation and had a few original quirks_ 

the speakers, for example, were buried 
in the ground. RCA engineers 
swarmed over the site seeking the 
acoustical Nirvana of a giant ghetto 
blaster. The screen, a sixty-six-footer, 
contained enough wood and plaster for 
six bungalows — presumably in case 
the patrons felt like homemaking. 

Like many great inventors, the 
mad scientists behind drive-in movies 
were a little befuddled about just what 
they had wrought. In all fairness in¬ 
ventors once felt machine guns would 
end war. The huge newspaper ads for 
opening night (a juicy double feature. 
Golden Boy" with William Holden in 
nice trunks, and "A Bride For Henry 
an epic whose deep symbolic content is 
left to imagination) stressed that ushers 
would guide cars to their spots, and 
that drive-in movies would enable 
invalids and health-seekers to finally 
sample the joys of Hollywood. In tiny 
type, the ad also advised, "You see the 
show in privacy." 

Tucsonans, we're happy to report 
have excellent eyesight and were quick 


to grasp the meaning of small type. One 
current member of the county's bu¬ 
reaucratic SWAT team recalls a favor¬ 
ite cinematic moment in these astound¬ 
ing new art centers. 

"The Mid-way," she notes for the 
historical record, "was the first place I 
had sex, right behind the Hudson Gas 
Station. It was a 1959 Chevy Impala 
convertible with 'Poison Ivy 7 written on 
the side. We were in the back seat, third 
row center. It lasted about seventeen 
minutes. The marriage lasted about 
seventeen months. I think the movie 
was 'Gidget Goes Hawaiian.'" 

The drive-in owners of America were these 
intellectual types that kept giving inter¬ 
views in the newspaper about how their 
places were not "passion pits".... I don't 
know how long this bullstuff went on.... 

— Joe Bob Briggs 

The geniuses behind drive-in thea¬ 
ters never saw this new function com¬ 
ing. In fact, early publicity for these 
institutions conceived an entirely dif¬ 
ferent virtue. The Tucson Daily Citizen , 
with the foresight for which it has be¬ 
come famous, scooped all other media 
by reporting in 1940 of the opening, 
Close contact with other patrons is 
also eliminated; thus cutting down the 
possibility of contracting a disease." 
Not satisfied with this beat on the 
competition, the Citizen revealed, 
Patrons may regulate ventilation to 
suit their individual tastes by opening 
windows or closing car windows." 

As it happened, this ready access to 
fresh air was not always enough. Drive- 
ins tended to be places where some 
patrons lost their minds, doubtless 
because of the insightful films they 
were studying. Ron Caviligia, long¬ 
time warrior in Tucson's political 
battles and perhaps the Rambo for 
developers in planning and zoning 
skirmishes, recalls a time when the rush 
of cinematic moments threw his power 
of reason into disarray. 

Twenty Second Street drive-in," 
he intones with religious awe in his 
voice, I m sixteen, I'm there with a 
date, the movie's over, the car — my 
dad s Pontiac — won't start and it's 
1966.1 called a buddy and when he got 
there he discovered I'd kicked the car 
out of park. He put it in park and it 









































started right up/' 

This kind of disorientation was to 
be a recurring danger lurking in such 
temples of culture. One woman recalls 
being so mesmerized by the editing 
brilliance flashing before her eyes that 
she slid off the hood of the car like a fast 
freight and cut her bare leg on the li¬ 
cense plate. 

Local newspapers soon grasped 
one feature of drive-ins, the absence of 
any black-tie requirements. The Citizen , 
as ever a maven for propriety, ex¬ 
plained, "It is not necessary to dress 
especially for going to the theater. Since 
it is not necessary to leave the car [an 
interesting physiological boast], pa¬ 
trons may wear work clothes or what¬ 
ever they like." The Star , ever the jour¬ 
nal of the masses, saw right through to 
the salient point: "They may attend in 
pajamas and dressing robes." 

Well, pajamas and dressing robes 
were a beginning. But like so many 
gestures toward leniency, people soon 
took advantage of the new freedom. 
The polite ushers that led customers to 
their spots metamorphosed into brutes 
who demanded to inspect your trunk. 
The concept of art devotees remaining 
primly in their vehicles was shattered 
by customers who introduced a new 
technological device: the lawn chair. 
Inspirational fluids began to supplant 


the nutritious colas of the snack bars. 

And then, alas, some began to use 
these new electronic Globe Theaters as 
scapegoats. One resident allows that 
she has no primal memories of drive- 
ins — "1 was married when they came 
to town" — but does recall when her 
daughter attended one with her fiance. 
The couple returned home that evening 
and announced the daughter's purse 
had been filched at the drive-in. Three 
years later, the police called the woman 
and revealed they had found the purse 
resting near a scenic wash in the des¬ 
ert, its contents untouched. Serious 
criminal investigation revealed that her 
daughter and fiance had never gone to 
the drive-in, but rather had chosen a 
nocturnal wildlife survey in the upper 
Sonoran life zone. 

Well, it hardly matters now. The 
opportunities are shrinking for genera¬ 
tions of Tucsonans to plumb the depths 
of cinematic art under a desert sky 
while peering through foggy windows. 
Too bad. As the Citizen argued, "The 
cushioned seats of automobiles offer 
more comfort than the average movie 
theater." 

You better believe it. 

Rule# 10. Never go alone to a drive-in. The 
ice chest can't hold that much beer. 

— Joe Bob Briggs □ 
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more to come 


311 East Congress 622-8848 
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LOCO MOTION 

ART DECO & 80 S FASHION 
29S.5TH AVE - 882-7125 


art network 

UNIQUE WEARABLE ART 
6 N.5TH AVE - HOTEL CONGRESS • 624-7005 


NATALIA’S 

SHOES & JEWELRY 
33S.5TH AVE * 884-0081 


BERTA WRIGHT 
GALLERY SHOPS 

CRAFTS • INTERIORS • JEWELRY • FASHIONS 
260 E CONGRESS • 882-7043 


NEW CRESCENT 
SMOKE SHOP & NEWSSTAND 

MAGAZINES, TOBACCO 
OUT OF TOWN NEWSPAPERS 
216 E. CONGRESS • 622-1559 


BILL ACKERMAN’S 
PEN SHOP 

PENS, OFFICE SUPPLIES & FURNITURE 
25 N. STONE AVE. *624-4072 


PERIWINKLES 

CHILDREN'S SHOES AND CLOTHING 
266 E. CONGRESS • 624-9941 


CUSHING STREET BAR 
& RESTAURANT 

HISTORIC, FRIENDLY GATHERING PLACE 
343 S. MEYER * 622-7984 


PICANTE 

DESIGNER GUATEMALAN CLOTHING 
ECLECTIC JEWELRY & GIFTS 
302 E CONGRESS * 622-8807 


5 GENERATIONS EMPORIUM 

UNUSUAL ARTS & CRAFTS 
278 E. CONGRESS *792-9008 


RUNE CAFE & GALLERY 

CHRISTMAS SHOW 
256-58 E. CONGRESS *792-4354 

THE GRAPEVINE NEWS & GIFTS 

GREETING CARDS • GIFTS • BALLOONERY 
47 W CONGRESS * 623-5652 


GROUND ZERO GALLERY 

FEATURING: L. DENISE, V. MOSS, 
G.TOUBIANA, C. CHILDS, B. SUMMERS 
222 E. CONGRESS *624-5106 
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Performance by Antares 


dance company of piece entitled "Nueva Espaiia de Mar Oceano" in kitchen of Museo de Sonora (ex-penitentiary). 


photo by Alan Weisman 


M exican composer Arturo 
Carranza's wife and niece were 
on their way from Hermosillo 
to Casas Grandes, Chihuahua, when 
they heard music coming from their car 
radio. 

"So?" he asked when they returned 
home to Hermosillo and told him. 

"It was turned off." 
Nevertheless, they insisted, a 
woman's voice, serene and clear, had 
intoned a wordless melody, a fragment 
of which the niece recalled and 
hummed for Carranza. Then his eyes 
widened behind his large, round 
glasses. 

"Where did you say you were?" 
Not far, it turned out, from 
Arivechi, Sonora, on the western slope 
of the Sierra Madre, where Carranza 
had once encountered an old man who 
fortified him with a swallow of bacan- 
ora in a cold, windy plaza. The old man 
had explained the local legend. A cen¬ 
tury earlier, a girl had lived in a slump¬ 
ing adobe house visible from the plaza 
where they sat. The girl's voice was so 
surpassingly beautiful that her family 
kept her prisoner in her own home, lest 
fame steal her from them. She died 
when she was just twenty-seven. 

About a decade later, a luminous 
figure began materializing in various 
parts of town, a manifestation that, 


INTELLECTUAL BINGE 

Hermosillo’s no longer 
“the place where Civilization ends” 




BY ALAN WEISMAN 


witnesses insisted, sang exactly as the 
girl had. Soon, mothers were teasing 
their children that if they didn't behave, 
the ghost called La Cantadora — The 
Lady Minstrel — would come after 
them. Appearances by the apparition 
increased until everyone in the village 
had seen her, floating down the streets 
and shimmering on staircases, harmo¬ 
nizing with the wind in the pines. The 
townspeople grew genuinely fright¬ 
ened. One night, as she glided above 
the plaza like a large white bird, the 
men began throwing stones and sticks, 
pursuing her to the cemetery where she 
plunged into the earth. 

"And never resurfaced," the an- 
ciano had concluded. 

Yet one hot Hermosillo night two 
weeks after his wife's and niece's odd 
experience, Carranza dreamed that the 
shining presence took his hand and led 


him into a cathedral, through whose 
transparent walls he recognized the 
high valleys of the Rio Bavizpe in east¬ 
ern Sonora. "Listen," she said, and sang 
her melody repeatedly until he learned 
it. 

Later, after a guitar suite Carranza 
composed, entitled "La Leyenda de la 
Cantadora , had premiered at 
Hermosillo's Casa de la Cultura, a 
white-haired woman approached him. 
She was, she told him, from Arivechi. 

"A lovely tune," she murmured. 
"Exactly like my grandmother would 
sing it to me." 

To Carranza, who in addition to 
writing 120 musical compositions has 
ranched, tilled, and planted vineyards 
during his seventy years, the only sur¬ 
prise about La Cantadora's visitation 
was that it came in human form; he is 


more accustomed to communing 1 
spirits of the land. Once, after a Los 
Angeles performance of his "Concierto 
Sonora for Guitar and Orchestra," 
Leonard Bernstein asked him where 
he'd studied. "In the mountains," he 
replied. 

He had, in fact, researched the 
second movement of the "Concierto 
Sonora" in the Sierra Pinacate, accom¬ 
panied by a Papago Indian whose own 
teachers were pitahayas and saguaros. 

Art is tied directly to nature," Car¬ 
ranza explained. "When people remark 
how pretty a city is, they're talking 
about its trees." 

Vet, with its population doubling 
each of the last three decades to its 
current 600,000, the Hermosillo that 
surrounds him is no longer just a rural 
livestock depot on the Rio Sonora. A 
dam and reservoir have replaced the 
river where the interplay of hawks and 
cottonwoods once inspired Carranza's 
polyrhythms, and the embellished fa¬ 
cades of cattle barons' colonial adobes 
have given way to the cubism of rein¬ 
forced concrete.But despite Carranza's 
pastoral convictions, burgeoning ur¬ 
banity in a region many Mexicans dis¬ 
miss as "the place where civilization 
ends and carne asada begins" has been 
accompanied by an effusive outburst of 
fine arts. 
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Given Mexico's present catatonic gations (of the consequences of the 
finances, that might seem unlikely — U.S.-owned assembly plants that use 
yet this country's response to adversity Mexico's cheap labor and abuse its lax 
has always been to seduce it with environmental controls, for example), 
beauty. At the hub of Mexico's north- A tall, long-faced, thoughtful man, 
west province, beset with economic Cornejo is proud of the shelf-full of 
refugees from the south and ominous books the Colegio has already pub- 


investment maneuvers from the enter¬ 
prising neighbor to the north, Hermos- 
illo has coped with growth pains and 
social stress, in part, by indulging in a 
creative and intellectual binge. The 
monetary rewards for such endeavors 
are generally ludicrous — but after 
centuries of routine sacking by outsid¬ 
ers, Mexicans have learned to sustain 
themselves on riches that can't be sto¬ 
len or purchased. 

Gerardo Cornejo had visited forty- 
three countries during his career with 
the United Nations, and by 1980 he had 
grown sick of traveling. But working 
back at the headquarters of the U.N. 
Foundation for Population Activities in 
Mexico City had made him nervously 
aware that it was a race to see if 
Mexico's national capital would col¬ 
lapse under the weight of its own bu¬ 
reaucracy, choke on its own exhausts, 
or simply be overrun by masses of 
unemployed campesinos who arrived at 
a rate of 1,000 a day. 

Two decades earlier, Cornejo had 
arrived in Mexico City himself from his 
native Sonora to pursue degrees in law 
and Latin American studies. The suc¬ 
cess of his 1977 semi-autobiographical 
novel. The Sierra and the Wind , about 
families who left the Sierra Madre to 
work the fields of Sonora's Yaqui Val¬ 
ley, had left him unexpectedly nostal¬ 
gic for home. So he began to think 
about what was once considered pro¬ 
fessional suicide in Mexico: leaving the 
capital and returning to the province. 

In a country where centralized 
hierarchies date uninterruptedly from 
the Aztec empire to today 7 s de facto one- 
party system, intelligent life is often 
assumed to begin and end in the Ftd^ 
eral District (D.F.). "There's a parallel," 
Cornejo explains, "between the conde¬ 
scension of New York City toward 
Norteamerica's Southwest and Mexico 
City to [Mexico's] Northwest. But being 
a country of such extremes, here such 
nonsense is even worse." 

Nevertheless, for Cornejo, twenty- 
two million inhabitants and a nearly 
opaque atmosphere had rendered 
Mexico City unliveable. "At least, he 
figured, "those of us who came from 
somewhere else had those places to 
return to. The ones born in the Federal 
District are destined to die in — or with 
— it." 

Today he directs the Colegio de 
Sonora, an elite think tank he helped 
found in the adobe Hermosillo man¬ 
sion of a nineteenth century cattleman. 
His post-graduate researchers special¬ 
ize in economic and ecological investi- 


lished, of the 13,000-volume library 
they've accumulated, of the brainy 
collection of economists, social scien¬ 
tists and engineers they've assembled, 
whose discussions carry on under flor 
de la india trees in the old courtyard. 
What hurts is the salary structure: top 
monthly pay is about $530 U.S. per 
month. 

But since oil prices toppled and 
crushed the peso in 1982, such is la vida. 
A kilometer away, at UNISON — the 
Universidad de Sonora, with a student 
population of 25,000 and considered to 
be one of Mexico's finest state univer¬ 
sities — a tenured full professor with a 
doctorate earns about two million pe¬ 
sos ($770 U.S.) per month. Cornejo, 
probably Sonora's best-known author, 
routinely writes articles gratis, and long 
ago quit fighting to collect book royal¬ 
ties. 

But his personal gamble paid off. 
Instead of intellectual isolation, he is 
surrounded by so many fine writers 
that one of the Colegio's first publica¬ 
tions had to be an anthology of Sono¬ 
ran short stories. Entitled Cuentame Uno 
(Tell Me One), it was promptly criticized 
for the number of solid cuentistas in 
Hermosillo alone that it failed to in¬ 
clude. This, despite the fact probably 
fewer than ten authors in the entire 
country can make a living producing 
literature. "Mexicans," Cornejo muses, 
"write not for money, but to express 
happiness or to expel scorpions. Here 
we accumulate plenty of both." 

In the 150-seat theater of the two- 
year-old Museo de Sonora, housed in 
a hulking stone fortress that was for¬ 
merly the state penitentiary, Margarita 
Oropeza, one of the writers published 
in Cuentame Uno , watches the fortieth 
and final performance of her play, A 
Pesar de la Lluvia (In Spite of the Rain). 
Forty shows is an Hermosillo record, 
which gives Oropeza great satisfaction, 
because at first the critics were not 
entirely kind. 

The work concerns three genera¬ 
tions of women in a Mexican family 
and their relationships with men. Some 
accused Oropeza of creating not drama 
but a polemic, pitting cardboard macho 
stereotypes against overly-eloquent 
females. Yet more than one feminist 
bridled at the women's preoccupation 
with their love lives and the sincere, 
even justified, confusion that nudged 
succeeding generations of men halt¬ 
ingly but increasingly toward self-ex¬ 
amination. 

But her goal wasn't to please the 
critics. What most excited Oropeza, a 
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slim brunette woman who edits publication , f nr 
state of Sonora, was how many faces appeared ir 
frequently sold-out audiences. 

"Intellectuals didn't like it because it didn't h 
their correct literary profile. Instead of the struggle 
peasants who inhabit their poems, my protagonist 
are middle class. That's why people outside the usual 
closed circle of art patrons came: They could see 
themselves in it. How many campesinos and slum- 
dwellers ever read the poetry in which they always 
appear?" 

La Compania, one of Hermosillo's several active 
theater troupes, provided the cast. As the daughter 
of a vegetable picker, director Sonia Leon brought to 
it both proper political credentials and training, 
having studied in the Institute) National de Bellas Artcs 
and begun her acting career in Mexico City. But her 
most renowned achievement as an actress occurred 
in Hermosillo, in a drama that many now consider a 
watershed of aesthetic work, written and directed by 
Sonoran Sergio Galindo, based on his short story 
entitled "La Tuba de Goya Trejo." 


The events that led to "La Tuba" began in 1980, a 
golden year throughout the country. In Sonora, a new 
governor, Samuel Ocana, was elected during an era 
of relatively good feeling after much political strain, 
because suddenly Mexico was happily asplash in 
petrodollars. On the south end of Hermosillo, money 
borrowed against future oil sales built a huge, layered 
concrete prism filled with workshops and galleries, 
known as the Casa de la Cultura, and construction 
began on an adjacent, capacious state-of-technology 
theater. 

Two consecutive Mexican presidents — Luis 
Echeverrfa and Jose Lopez Portillo, whose regimes 
are most remembered for what Mexican journalists 
refer to as "inexplicable personal enrichment" — had 
thrown hundreds of millions of pesos in the general 
direction of culture. Echeverrfa ran electricity to 
nearly every Mexican pueblo, and Lopez Portillo 
followed with parabolic antennas aimed to receive 
televised high school classes and related educational 
programming. 

In Sonora, Governor Ocana created La Direction 
Getieral de Radio y Television and hired young Sergio 
Galindo to run the TV bureau. Galindo, who had been 
writing didactic theater for the Education Ministry 
and the cattle industry, now found himself oversee¬ 
ing a novelty: a viable budget. 

One of his first decisions was to call Jesus Ochoa. 
They had met while Ochoa was studying for a teach- 
ing degree in Hermosillo; Galindo had convinced him 
instead to enter the Institute Artecmeco in Mexico City. 

ter graduating with honors, the husky, handsome 
Ochoa had stayed on, finding increasingly better roles 
v\ ith a variety of theater companies. Now Galindo 
wanted him back. 

"You're moving to SONORA?" his dumbstruck 
colleagues chimed. " For que, hotnbre?" 

To sleep in the hills. To see the sea and my own 
people. If you were from there you'd understand." 

And others were arriving. Sonia Leon was back 
from the Federal District. Oscar Castaneda, originally 
from the northern mining town of Cananea, had 
received acting fellowships to Moscow, Leningrad, 
Crakow and Warsaw. In Russia, he had been 
humbled by the common people's knowledge of 
theater; in Poland, he was fascinated by the Polish 
directors ingenious utilization of space. Back in 
Mexico City , he found no space, only mobs. In Son¬ 
ora there was room to move. 
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"La Tuba " was filmed in the tiny 
Sierra Madre village of San Juan, Son¬ 
ora, recounting the day in 1964 when, 
against the approval of some scandal¬ 
ized local gran damas, touring profes¬ 
sional musicians first appeared in 
town. But in such timeless pueblos, 
where events tangle in a kind of eter¬ 
nal present, subplots often confound 
main themes so thoroughly that reality 
seems scuttled by the alchemy of mys¬ 
terious imps. 

Such was the case here, as the death 
of a town patriarch and the curse of a 
madwoman who barricaded herself 
inside the church conspired to doom 
the big day. San Juan has only one 
intersection, but the collision there 
between the funeral cortege and the 
truckload of musicians both crunched 
the bell of bandleader Goyo Trejo's 
tuba and temporarily dislocated the 
reigning cosmic order. 

The mortified town commissioner, 
who'd arranged the concert and whose 
esteem hung in the balance, promised 
to fix everything. "Straighten this," he 
ordered, handing the damaged instru¬ 
ment to the resident ironworker, who 
dutifully stayed up all night to do so. 
But he had never seen a tuba before: the 
following morning, Goyo Trejo found 
that his horn had been unkinked into 
something resembling a forty-foot 
bugle. When last seen, he and his en¬ 
semble were bumping mournfully out 
of the mountains, a red flag attached to 
the brass mouthpiece that now pro¬ 
truded far beyond the tailgate. 

Galindo knew he had something 
rich — but before they were ready to 
film, the peso imploded, and their 
budget with it. Ultimately, their entire 
production unit consisted of a single 
camera and a microphone taped to a 
stick for a boom, with unmixed music 
recorded on location. 

In 1984, "La Tuba" was entered in 
the folk comedy category at the World 
Review of Film, Radio and TV in Acap¬ 
ulco, against more than a thousand 
teledramas from the United States, 
Latin America and Europe. In award¬ 
ing it first prize, judges agreed that the 
Sonorans had resurrected that delicious 
balance between the enchantment of 
theater and the immediacy of docu¬ 
mentary that television had once 
achieved so well, back in the days be¬ 
fore slick effects totally usurped story 
and substance. 

Citing deepening budgetary woes, 
in 1986 Sonora's new governor, Ro¬ 
dolfo Felix Valdes, eliminated the tele¬ 
vision division. Sergio Galindo found 
work a few hours south in Ciudad 
Obregon, filming documentaries about 
Yaqui Indians. Sonia Leon, who por¬ 
trayed the madwoman of San Juan, and 
Jesus Ochoa, the town commissioner, 
joined other actors to form La Compama 
(Leon's directorial debut, a children s 
theater production of "The Little 


Prince," played in Tucson's Teatro del 
Carmen). 

Today Ochoa supports his acting 
by hosting a local TV talk show; Oscar 
Castaneda, the ironsmith who 
smoothed out Goyo Trejo's tuba, ekes 
along by selling wholesale pistachios. 
A friend who headed the state radio 
division, Pancho Cruz, was also swept 
out with the new regime, and now 
freelances commercials. Under Cruz, 
Radio Sonora, 94.7 stereo MGHZ in 
Hermosillo, had achieved a kind of 
state-of-broadcast rapture, transmitting 
dramas and cultural talk shows and a 


breathtaking mixture of jazz, corridos, 
Bach, Andean flutes, blues, boleros, folk 
music from six continents, and the 
richly harmonic Latin American pro¬ 
test genre known as nueva concion. 

Despite the dreary economic crisis. 
Radio Sonora has continued to expand 
under its new director, twenty-eight- 
year-old Josefina Robles, who was 
appointed after serving on the new 
governor's campaign. Via repeaters in 
Nogales, Ciudad Obregon and Guay- 
mas, it now reaches eighty percent of 
the state, and taped segments are some¬ 
times replayed on KUAT-Tucson. To 


further broaden its audience, new pro¬ 
grams have been added. Many who 
once touted Radio Sonora as the most 
visionary FM station in the Americas 
now recoil over broadcasts like the 
Friday night Heavy Metal Hour 
which, they contend, undermines the 
original goal of acculturating the popu¬ 
lace rather than acknowledging what¬ 
ever currently passes for popular cul¬ 
ture. 

"Heavy metal isn't my favorite 
either," responds Robles. "But this way 
we attract young people; once we have 
them, we can plant cultural seeds." 
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To the varied strains of Joan Baez, 
Mocedades, Perry Como, Simon & 
Garfunkel, Silvio Rodriguez, Tania 
Libertad, the Beatles, Linda Ronstadt 
and Placido Domingo — all coming 
from a portable stereo tuned to Radio 
Sonora — students in the Universidad 
de Sonora's Academia de Artes Plasticas 
pass the afternoon painting still-lifes 
under the tutelage of Hermosillo artist 
Mario Moreno Zazuela. Moreno, tall 
and clean-shaven, works in multiple 
media — engravings and deeply tex¬ 
tured oils — and today his mind is 
operating on multiple levels. 

He is thinking about his upcoming 
one-man show that will travel to Mex¬ 
ico City, Guadalajara and Monterrey, 
sponsored by the Asociacion Franco- 
Mexicana , and he is upset over 
Hermosillo's new mercury-vapor street 
lamps, now prohibited in many U.S. 
cities because their high-intensity vi¬ 
brations allegedly trigger violent be¬ 
havior, which have coincidentally cut 
another twenty-four degrees out of the 
night-time horizon he likes to scan with 
his six-inch reflecting telescope. 

About his teaching, he has trouble 
getting very inspired. This and 
UNISON's other fine arts academies — 
dance, theater and music — are not 
degree-granting programs, and in¬ 
structors only earn about half a normal 
professor's salary. 

"Hermosillo still doesn't take art 
seriously," he warns students. They 
know that: Their families push them 
toward agricultural careers — or now, 
with the new Ford plant and adjacent 
industrial parks for the expected influx 
of U.S. and Japanese companies, into 
math and engineering. 

Even so, Luis Enrique Garcia, direc¬ 
tor of UNISON's art academies and one 
of Sonora's most respected fiction writ¬ 
ers, notes that each year more painters. 


dancers, poets and musicians seen t 
appear. "A crisis like Mexico's mak< 
people think. Art is a creative way ,f 
thinking. It's not just diversion, it's 
way to face reality." 

Squarely confronting reality these 
days, another faculty member, artist 
Enrique Rodriguez, has recently taken 
a dizzying risk by opening a gallery 
featuring the works of professional 
Hermosillo artists. Part Yaqui, he 
named his new enterprise Yoreme f the 
Yaqui name for themselves. Many of 
his own works are here, marble and 
ironwood sculptures and startling ink 
drawings of deer-dancers enduring 
various states of distress and torture. 

The art displayed is eminently af¬ 
fordable and worthy by U.S. standards. 
Rodriguez hopes that North Americans 
who stream past on the way to their San 
Carlos and Kino Bay condominiums 
will pause here to purchase something 
more substantial than Nogales curios 
or fake Seri carvings. 

"What is special for artists in Mex¬ 
ico," he says, "is the quality and inten¬ 
sity of the light. What is unique to art 
in Sonora is the additional element of 
great space." 

There's a rumor that the other pri¬ 
vate gallery in town, which imports 
European art, is experiencing brisk cash 
sales — in quantities probably only 
explained by the troubling infusion of 
narcodollars into the local economy. 
Rodriguez hasn't seen any of that kind 
of business yet and doesn't hope to. 
Meanwhile, he knows that convincing 
legitimate patrons that sophisticated 
art can come out of Hermosillo will 
take patience. 

Besides Rodriguez's own paintings 
and some by Mario Moreno Zazuela 
and a few others, Yoreme also carries 
collages by Helga Krebs, a Chilean now 
living in Hermosillo. In Santiago, Krebs 
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was part of the* creative collective outburst known as 
Unidad Popular, in which artists, musicians and poli¬ 
ticians shared mutually supportive goals. Their ac¬ 
tivities ended with the 1973 coup that assassinated 
President Salvador Allende and installed the dicta¬ 
tor, Augusto Pinochet, who herded artists, writers 
and musicians into the national stadium and slaugh¬ 
tered them. 

Krebs and her husband, archaeologist Julio 
Montane, fled to Mexico, where he was offered a 
position with the National Institute of 
Anthropology's northwest regional center. After 
exhibiting in art capitals throughout Europe, Asia 
and the Americas, the tall, graying Helga Krebs 
equates Hermosillo with her exile: safe but isolated. 
She keeps to herself, processing experience into paint¬ 
ings she has liberated from the tyranny of rectangu¬ 
lar and planar canvases, works that place human 
forms into the innocent but wiser company of ani¬ 
mals, especially while shadowy police cars and mili¬ 
tary planes lurk at the horizon. Visually recapitulat¬ 
ing her emotional memories could keep her dis¬ 
tracted for the rest of her life, but lately there are stir¬ 
rings she hadn't expected. 

She has been discovered by two proteges, 
Marisela Moreno Cano and Adriana Romero Ron- 
stadt, who appear every evening for criticism, en¬ 
couragement and communion. "It works, even with 
the damned saguaros," Krebs says, nodding her 
approval of a sequential watercolor fantasy of 
Adriana's that shows humanoid cacti falling in love, 
but impaling a heart on thorns in the process. Still in 
their twenties, over the past two years fair, short- 
haired Adriana and dark, curly-haired Marisela have 
been on an impressive trajectory, taking a print shop 
begun by Marisela's father and turning it into Repro- 
grdfica , Hermosillo's most versatile graphics design 
studio. 

Their collaboration itself is slightly revolutionary: 
Marisela's kin were Cananea union agitators and 
Adriana comes from Mexico City banking-industri¬ 
alist blood. But art can exorcise mere politics, and in 
Mexico it even suspends rules of common sense. Be¬ 
sides their own painting, drawing and photography, 
and in addition to the theater sets they create for plays 
at the Museo de Sonora, they have begun designing 
and printing books, starting with the series issued by 
the Colegio de Sonora. 

Recently, Marisela wondered out loud why they 
couldn't simply publish themselves things they 
love, like poetry. In a country whose greatest body 
of literature— the musical narrative known as thecor- 
rido — creates a natural tenderness for verse, books 
by Sonoran poets like Marisela's uncle, Luis Rey 
Moreno, sell out immediately because they appear 
only in tiny limited editions. Wouldn't it make sense 
to print more? 

So now, poets are coming by to talk, amazed and 
grateful for these two women who pay little heed to 
the unimaginative people who warn them about 
what they'd better not do if they want to survive, 
especially during la crisis. 

"Mexico is full of magic and color," replies 
Marisela. "We survive on that." 

In front of Francisco Luna and Luis Rey Moreno, 
Marisela Moreno's poet-uncle, are yet two more 
beers. Along with several colleagues, they are in the 
Seven-O-Leven Bar on Calle Yanez, traditional haunt 
of Hermosillo's literati. In El Seven's cavernous inte¬ 
rior of wooden tables and tall, flesh-pink arched col¬ 
umns, beers aren't ordered; they simply appear, just 
before the previous glass is empty. On chalkboards 
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lining the walls, waiters keep a running tally of each 
customer s progress. h y 

At this point in the day - outside it is dusk; 
ns.de, the pnncipa Ught source is the televised 
Dodgers game - the numbers under each set of 
initials have long ago reached double figures. Like 
several others here, Luna, a bearish man, teaches lit¬ 
erature m the Umversidad de Sonora's Humanities 
Department. At the moment, he and Moreno are 
inspecting a new edition of La Vida Loca, the latest 
alternative Hermosillo literary magazine edited by 
writer Raul Acevedo. - 

They look up as the owlish, bespectacled 
Acevedo appears. Luna points to the magazine. "I see 
us producing a kind of narco-language/'he remarks 
drawing an analogy ,o lire na,cc„afL„s who have 
discovered, too well, how to manipulate both govern¬ 
ment and private citizenry. The new literature com- 
ing out ot Sonora, he believes, no longer reflects 
obeisance to decadent forms, but employs jargon and 
active verbs that empower the writer."Mayb e words 

TnTacc ? 8e " T ld '" he S3yS ' fi ™hing one glass 

and accepting another, “but at least the writer can be 

autonomous and change his own life." 

He and others in his department are involved in 
compiling a literary history of the state, combing a 
century of newspapers and tracking down dusty 
heirloom books. Beyond the gooey elegies to moth¬ 
erhood, Revolution and the governor's daughter, 
they have found an almost forgotten body of work 
deeply rooted in tiny pueblos and the sierra. 

Lately, though — especially in the experimental 
forms found in publications like La Vida Loca or 
UNISON s Hayaza — the city has increasingly be- 


ARTS 


come subject and setting. Moreno, the thin, milky- 
eyed poet, frowns over this trend. During his youth 
he watched some of his most beloved hills literally 
collapse into copper mines, but he still insists that 
"Cananea is what I miss. Never Hermosillo. In the 
pueblo you have an identity, a self. In the city, every¬ 
one is really from everywhere else: Their self is lost." 

The door opens, and students arrive from after¬ 
noon classes. They pull up chairs, eager to discuss 
writing and authors and socialism. Luna and Moreno 
listen patiently to eloquent rhetoric about the true 
revolution yet to come; they've felt this way, too. But 
in the '60s, hundreds of uprising students were 
massacred in Mexico City, and then, a few years later, 
some of their own comrades right here in Sonora. 
Recently in Baja California yet another outspoken 
newspaper editor was shot; despite the tremendous 
social frustrations, Mexico won't abide any people's 
revolt soon. 

But the night before, a brilliant touring musical- 
theatrical ensemble from Cuba performed here, ac¬ 
companied by an exhibit ofeubana serigraphs, invit¬ 
ing some inevitable comparison to what the Cubans 
have accomplished. Originally, one of the students 
argues, Mexico's regional Casas de la Cultura, such 
as the one in Hermosillo, were to follow the Cuban 
model and develop cultural brigades that would 
spread out to educate people living on ranches in 
pueblos. 

"But the government decided that was too dan¬ 
gerous. So instead of a social development nucleus, 
we get a promoter of cultural events," says the stu¬ 
dent. 

Yet over at the Casa itself, the classes in dance. 


silk-screen, painting, drawing, piano, and 
folklorico are packed with hundreds of young H 
illans — as is the weekly writers' workshop and < 
chair in the library. The same is true of drama w 
shops — although, after eight years, the profess; 
theater remains half-finished because funding evap 
rated. With no state money available, Hermosil] 
actors have been donating fifteen percent of their br, 
office receipts to its completion. 

Somehow, with a total 1988 budget that, • 
$31,000, is less than the personal salary of many U.s 
art administrators, Casa director Obdulia Pallanez 
employs seventy staff members, runs three public 
galleries, offers adult and children's film series, 
publishes a literary journal and occasional antholo^ 
gies, hosts visiting artists and playwrights, presents 
a weekly one-act play and several full-length produc¬ 
tions each year, circulates a mobile library in a VW 
van, and — daily — sends theater and musical 
troupes to sixteen fringe barrios whose residents can't 
afford bus fare to the Casa itself. 

The one thing that Pallanez, who came here di¬ 
rectly from earning her administration degree at 
UNISON, hasn't done — besides sleep — is find a 
way to convince private industry to take up the 
budget slack. 

"Rich people pay [$1.15 U.S.] to attend our state- 
subsidized performances like everyone else," she 
notes. And lately, she has wondered whether U.S. 
industries like Ford, whose Foundation supports fine 
arts back in the States, might consider doing a bit of 
the same here, since they're saving about $20,000 per 
worker each year by operating in Mexico. So far, 
American companies have contributed nothing but 
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Classic proportions 

Barrio development 

historic Design & Construction 

882-9202 
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stupefying $3.00-per-day assembly-line jobs. Maybe 
it's time someone asked for more. 

On Friday evenings, the Casa becomes a coffee 
house, with music by the resident cancion nueva band 
Opat Kapjlin, which included Seri and Yaqui songs 
in its pan -latinoamericano repertoire, and perform¬ 
ances by Truzka, one of Hermosillo's two profes¬ 
sional dance ensembles. On this night, Truzka inter¬ 
prets the works of poet Ines Martinez de Castro. 
Martinez de Castro, who helped found Acequia, 
Hermosillo's first artists' cooperative, has published 
several books of introspective poems, but lately she 
has succumbed to a new image that is coming of age: 
Hermosillo itself. 

In a forthcoming book set in a hospital, she has 
created an urban allegory of helplessness — yet with 
portents of healing. In Hermosillo's streets she is en¬ 
countering yet more images, archetypes new to 
Sonora but ancient in cities: a man who converses 
with mannequins; a dazed accountant who strolls all 
day with his adding machine; a woman who wanders 
staring into a mirror, only seeing Hermosillo's reflec¬ 
tion. "Hallucinogenic lives," the poet writes. "People 
transported to other spaces." 

On Sunday evening, an entire Hermosillo audi¬ 
ence is transported to another space, one for which 
Adriana Castanos, director of the contemporary 
dance company Antares, has choreographed a special 
piece. It is the former kitchen of the old stone prison, 
a metaphor of lonely confinement in the midst of 
activity and life. 

An Hermosillo native, Castanos and her dancers 
have settled in this city despite careers and studies 
in places like Mexico City, the United States and Kiev 
because, Castanos explains, "Who you are is very 
much where you come from. And why should this 
province be vacant of art? Here we are free to do so 
much." 

Such as what she has done here: The kitchen is a 
high-ceilinged, stone box that forms an L with a long, 
arched tunnel. Barred windows and doors cast hos¬ 
tile shadows across the cold floor, upon which danc¬ 
ers pad in bare feet, trailing yards of transparent 
gauze inflamed by orange-gray candlelight. To the 
music of Bach and Dressden, to wailing and heart¬ 
beats, they slip from shadows and from each other s 
grasp, vanishing into blackness and then bursting 
from hidden niches, clanging through iron doors and 
materializing soundlessly in a telescopic tableau at 

the end of the tunnel. , 

They are only two males and two females, but the 
pressure of their trapped energy is such that, finally, 
the walls begin to pulsate and bend before their 
unceasing motion. The audience, huddled in chairs 
in the crook of the L, sways too, becoming part of the 
final resolution: human beings overwhelming this 
rigid, melancholy space until they find release. 

Outside, the city channels people along boule¬ 
vards and into buildings, imposing its grid-forms of 
a new future over the shape and texture of Mexican 
life. Atop the Cerro de la Compana, Hermosillo s 
highest point, radio and microwave towers bring 
incessant messages from the outside, asserting ide¬ 
als that emanate from the First World and the Fed¬ 
eral District and now settle over this old desert. 

Nothing can stop this: Hermosillo has passed that 
critical point where pueblos sometimes grow, becom¬ 
ing a part of all the rest. But its Sonoran voice has not 
been silenced by the foreign roar: Its own artists are 
here, answering back. ^ 

Alan Weisman teaches at Prescott College. 
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Fiesta Navidad 

Tubac, Arizona 
December 16th, 1988 
6-9 p.m. 


ARIZONA 

If you knew It, you d do II 


Sponsored by the Tubac Chamber of Commerce 

P.O. Box 1866 • Tubac, AZ 85646 (602) 398-2704 


LUXURIOUS SUEDE 
WITH AN 
UNMISTAKABLE 
SENSE OF 
ORNAMENTATION 
MAKE THE 
DIFFERENCE 
AT NIGHT. 
FROM VAKKO’S 
HOLIDAY 
COLLECTION 
$1050 
602 - 297.1308 


SUTTON’S BOUTIQUE 
LIKE NO STORE BEFORE 
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Lute Olson 


[ ■or years, the Tucson 
M Citizen, out-staffed, 
out-spent and out-read 
by the Arizona Daily Star , 
has held the popular title in 
one department: sports. 

Columns by UA coaches, 
and two top crayons in 
Corky Simpson and Jack 
Rickard. 

Oops, did it just lose a turnover? 
Two regular starters are out of the 
lineup as the Citizen warms up its cov¬ 
erage of the biggest story in town: the 
UA basketcats' quest for National 
Championship. 

Coach Lute Olson, the genie from 
Iowa who took the Cats to the Final 
Four and a 35-3 record in five seasons, 
benched himself— he says he's drop¬ 
ping his column in the Citizen. And 
Citizen management sent Jack Rickard 
— easily the most savvy basketball 
writer around — to the showers after 


nine years on the beat. 

Olson says he had 
been having trouble find¬ 
ing the time for the column 
anyway, and when Rick¬ 
ard, who helped him put it 
together, was yanked off 
basketball...well, it just has¬ 
tened his decision. It was 
nmtuner not a protest, he empha¬ 

sized, but conceded he was disap¬ 
pointed that Rickard had been reas¬ 
signed. "Jack was the most knowl¬ 
edgeable basketball writer I've had 
cover my team in all my years [as a 
head coach], sixteen of them," Lute 
says. "I felt he was very professional. 
There was a confidence factor in¬ 
volved." 

The reasons for the Rickard move 
are less easy to come by. Rickard 
wouldn't say squat about it to City 
Magazine, and Citizen Managing Edi¬ 
tor Dale Walton declined to discuss 


May Your Holidays be filled 
with the Sounds of Joy! 

Listen to KMRR AM 1330 for how we will grant 
your “Holiday Wish” 

Serving Tucson & Green Valley, playing the music you 
grew up with and can’t find anywhere else. 

The Arizona Snowbird is here... for more details listen 

to KMRR AM 1330 24 hours a day! 


Artie Shaw Charlie 

Bunny Berigan Bing Crosby 

Duke Ellington Lionel 

Glenn Miller Patti Page 

Frank Sinatra 
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HAPPY# 

HOLIDAYS 

to all our friends and 
customers from the 
staff at K-Temp 
Temporary Services. 






HOUR Power For You. 

310 Williams Blvd. Suite 335 
Tucson, Arizona 85711 
748-2222 


From left to right: Steve Kaay-sales consultant; Meg Olson R i , 

Barbara Diaz De Leon-accounting supervisor; Mindy Deines «° W . ncr5 Dt *bie Lousberg-manager; 
su P erv,sor - nes -staff assistant; Kay Fredricks-employee 


lute and jack ou 

OF THE LINEUP 

How the Citizen lost two stars in its basketball coverage 










































"personnel re-assignments." So the versions vary, 
depending on who's gossiping. 

The best lockerroom scuttlebutt is that the Citi¬ 
zen bosses, including publisher C. Donald Hatfield, 
thought Jack was a homer—too close to Lute. You 
may have seen Hatfield chumming around with UA 
chief promoter Allan Beigel during the games. Any¬ 
way, the talk goes, when management was hard- 
pressed to cite examples of cheerleading in 
Rickard's writing—geez, how much fault can you 
find with Lute in this town?—they came up with 
this chalk dust: he bought a dog just like Lute's; he 
bought a sports coat similar to Lute's; he yelled at a 
ref's call from the sportswriters' table; he carried 
bags and hailed cabs for the coach on road trips. 

Anyone who believes this pucky doesn't know 
Rickard. That guy wouldn't carry his wife's lug¬ 
gage, although anyone who has traveled in a group 
on a plane or a bus knows that people with a hand 
free grab a spare suitcase in the rush. Hail cabs? Lute 
uses a rental car or the team bus. Yell at an official? 
Rickard's fellow scribblers joke that it's hard enough 
just keeping him awake when the Cats are winning 
by thirty points. He reportedly sat silently in the 
stands through six UA football games before he 
found out that, as a spectator, he was allowed to 
cheer. 

Now, for the serious stuff, 'cuz we checked this 
out with the wags. Jack's wife did buy a Shar-pei, 
one of those wrinkled Chinese dogs. Later Lute's 
grown daughter, who doesn't live at home, also 
bought one. And the sports coat incident, if true, is 
commendable—at one time, Rickard had cornered 
the market in polyester. So let's hypothesize that 
Jack's wife gently suggests that next to the dapper 
Lute, Jack looks like he got his wardrobe in Green 
Valley. Darned if Rickard doesn't show up one night 
wearing a black-and-white-check job similar to 
Lute's. Face it, there isn't a sportswriter dead or 
alive who couldn't stand a few dressing tips from 
Olson. 

Olson says he and his wife had dinner with 
Rickard and his wife a few times on road trips, but 
didn't feel that fouled Jack's objectivity. (Rickard 
was known to shun the traditional dinners writers 
have with the UA sports flack on the road.) C mon. 
Lute, was Rickard a rah-rah guy? "No," he says 
flatly. "Jack did at times have to point out bad deci¬ 
sions made by the coaches and within the program, 
and we understand that was part of his professional 
responsibility." Rickard, you may recall, was the 
first writer to question former coach Ben Lindsay s 
abilities in print, and sometimes tangled with an¬ 
other ex-coach, Freddie "The Fox" Snowden. 

Some prominent businessmen who mourned 
Rickard's disappearance were told there was a mu¬ 
tual agreement that Rickard would drop basketball 
after last season to devote more time to shuffling 
papers as assistant sports editor. But Rickard report¬ 
edly was so mad, he resigned as assistant after they 
took him off basketball. Boosters who wrote letters 
to ask what happened say they went unacknow¬ 
ledged. Lute pleads ignorance of the details and is 
diplomatic, as always. "Well, sometimes you don't 
know both sides of the story," he says. 

"What are you going to say at this point?" he 
asks rhetorically. "I thought he did an outstanding 
job." 

To the Citizen's credit, in keeping with owner 
Gannett's drive to promote minorities, they first 
replaced Rickard with a Hispanic, then with a 
woman. Rickard is a fifty-three-year-old white male. 
They let him keep golf. □ 


There's No 
Substitute For 
Good Taste 





G OEBEL'S FORECASTE D 

INTERIOR D E S 1 G N 

Carrying on the Goebel tradition of excellence 
in office and home design that began in 1929. 


3316 NORTH CHAPEL (602) 881-1224 


firenze bounque Tf 



299-2992 
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5671 north swan road 


Custom Designed Closets 
Tailored To Fit Your Lifestyle 



Closet 
organization 
with style, quality 
and economy 


Fully adjustable 

rods and shelves 



STORAGE CABIN E T S 
AND CLOSET INTERIORS 


Call for more information or have our mobile 
showroom come to your home or office. 

349-4305 629-1566 

Home Office 24 Hr. Answering Service 

Licensed • Bonded • Insured 
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COLLECTION 



Formerly D. Stein Unlimited 
6536 E. Tanque Verde 
La Plaza Shoppes • 721-0818 

Mon. lliru Sat. 10 a.m. to 5 p.m. 
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THE FLORENCE CONNECTION 

Tucson may get a beautiful sister 


Florence, Italy, has Michel¬ 
angelo's David; Tucson has — let's see 
now — the Curving Arcades. Florence 
has the awesome Renaissance pieces 
of the Uffizi Gallery; Tucson is think¬ 
ing about an arts district. But Mayor 
Tom Volgv says Florence wants to be 
our Sister City. They think we have 
quite a few things in common. 

It started, Volgy says, when he 
received a complaint that city govern¬ 
ment no longer takes Columbus Day 
as a holiday, having substituted Mar¬ 
tin Luther King Day. The mayor said 
okay, let s set aside a permanent 
weekend in October to celebrate Ital¬ 
ian heritage, and eventually expand 
that idea to our other ethnic heritages. 

Then Volgy was asked by a UA 
professor to send a Copper Letter to 
the mayor of Fiesole, outside of 
Florence. The UA works with the Ital¬ 
ian government there. 

Meanwhile, Volgy and the new 
city council were interested in restruc¬ 
turing Tucson's Sister Cities activities 
to focus primarilv on economic devel¬ 
opment, not just social ties. 


The Italian mayor who got the 
Copper Letter announced that he 
would like to send over something 
called the Costantini Collection. So 
Volgy's office called the Tucson Mu¬ 
seum of Art to ask about exhibit space. 
There were gasps. The collection is 
"very old, very special" Etruscan and 
Greek pottery. New York and Wash¬ 
ington reportedly have asked to ex¬ 
hibit it, and have been turned down. 

Then, the major wine grower in 
the Tuscany region became interested 
in Sonoita, and may want to invest 
there because soil conditions are simi¬ 
lar. A theater group in Tuscany is ex¬ 
cited about connecting with Old 
Tucson. There are links between 
banks in Italy and at least one in Ari¬ 
zona. And an aircraft manufacturer in 
the Florence region may explore pro¬ 
ducing aircraft in Tucson .... 

Volgy hopes to attract private 
underwriting for ventures like a "mini 
trade fair" between Tucson and Italy. 
And he will propose a formal Sister 
Citv link to Florence. Next: Ravioli 
burritos? □ 
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Williams & Associates 

ADVERTISING • PROMOTIONS • MARKETING 



“OUR BUSINESS IS PROMOTING YOURS” 

2-TIME GOLD PYRAMID AWARD WINNER 

We at Williams & Associates would like to thank all of our 
customers for their loyal patronage in 1988 and to extend to 
the Tucson business community warmest wishes for a happy 
holiday season and continued success in the coming year. 


4500 E. SPEEDWAY 

SUITE 73 • TUCSON, AZ85712 


( 602 ) 326-7300 


The Village 


2900 East Broadway (2 Blocks West of Country Club) 




• Cheese Boxes 

• Gift Baskets 

• Holiday Hams 

Sandwiches • Roasted Chickens 
Fresh Pasta • Gourmet Foods 
Deli Meats fir Salads • Beer 8r Wine 
Barbeque Ribs • Imported Cheese 

2900 E. BROADWAY 
323-6875 

.WE SHIP. 
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“ U did not intrude rudely upon my slum¬ 
ber. Rather, it woke me gently, with the 
music beginning very softly, (hen gradually 
nsing... to its normal volume— a courtes v y 
seldom observed by alarm devices far ' 
superior to anything normally found in 
clock radios, and the difference is 
instantly audible.” 

— Hans Fantel 
New York Times 


$119.00 

(White or Black) 


Features: 

Five inch speaker • Dual 
alarm settings • Ramp-up 
volume • Two way time 
setting • Snooze alarm 

• Automatic LED dimmer 

• Date readout • Sleep 
timer • Battery backup 


[S Wilson Audio Ltd. 

2900 E. Broadway at the Village 326-4662 
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CLASSIC INDIAN SILVER 

from the Soutlnvest 


CLASSIC RANGER BUCKLES 

from the Soutlnvest 


VfJjTZ* 


Custom Indian moccasins 
buckles, belts, purses, leathergoods 
t-shirts, drums & kachina dolls 
American Indian music & books 

i « i 


The Village • 2900 E. Broadway Tucson, Arizona 85716 • 795-5168 


The Village • 2900 E. Broadway Tucson, Arizona 85716 • 795-5168 


Gold and Silver Jewelry 
Custom Indian Moccasins 
Southwestern design T-shirts 
Navajo Rugs, Kachina Dolls & Drums 
American-lndian music & books 
catalog available 
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Muk Luks... 

f what luck for your feet. 


1 

Hand knit in Afghanistan. 


IE 

Leather bottoms 

Surprising designs and 
colors to choose from. 


2900 E. Broadway #146 327-5721 
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KXCI 


IS 

COMMUNITY RADIO 
91.7 fm 


Were the only station in 
Tucson that digs the blues, 
gives a hoot about country, 
thinks jazz is cool, dances to 
a rasta beat, and meditates 
every morning. 




Iggy's view of the underbelly of life 


Number of the world's 25 largest 
banks that are Japanese: 17 
Number that are American: 0 
Percentage of Americans who say 
they have "a great deal of confi¬ 
dence" in the executive branch of 
government: 16 
Percentage of Americans who 
believe that the Soviet Union is a 
member of NATO: 16 
Percentage of teenagers who say 
the world is "getting worse': 45 
Percentage of Iowans who say that 
the death of Sid Vicious affected 
them personally: 5 
Amount the Pentagon has spent 
this year on test samples of mari¬ 
juana-laced, freeze-dried urine: 
$9,000 

Value of the narcotics that the U.S. 
Border Patrol's 3,200 agents de¬ 
tected this year, per agent: 

$123,758 

Value of the narcotics that the 
Patrol's 24 drug-sniffing dogs de¬ 
tected this year, per dog: 

$4,696,574 

Price of a 45-minute private yoga 
lesson for a dog at Japan Trimming 
School in Tokyo: $34 


Ratio of engineers to lawyers 
graduated each year in Japan: 10 ] 
In the United States: 1:10 

Copyright 1988, by Harper s 
Magazine. All rights reserved. 


Our Town 


"The best part of participation 
in civic enterprises lies in associa¬ 
tion with other public-spirited men 
and women. Such a person was C. 
Edward Goyette, secretary and 
manager of the Tucson Chamber of 
Commerce for thirty years. Ed had 
grown up with Tucson and at¬ 
tended the University of Arizona 
in its pioneer days when the stu¬ 
dent sanitary facilities were of the 
outdoor primitive style, and he un¬ 
doubtedly began his career of civic 
improvement as a leader of an an¬ 
onymous group of students said to 
have set the fire which once and for 
all eliminated from the campus 
those obsolete discomforts." 

—Arthur Newton Pack , "We Called It 
Ghost Ranch/' 1966 


CONSIDER THE DIFFERENCE 
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HAIR & SKUST STUDIO 


3550 
(AT P 


N -ORACLE RD. 
RINCE) 293-3 670 
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n the beginning there 
were cheese boxes. Big 
cheese boxes. Little cheese 
boxes. Cheese boxes with sau¬ 
sage. Cheese boxes with dull 
knives and rickety cutting boards. 

Cheese boxes with imported Belgian 
butter cookies. Cheese boxes with Gummi 
Bears and rock candy. Cheese boxes, nonethe¬ 
less. 

As a university student away from home for 
the first time, I was suddenly faced with the respon¬ 
sibility of Christmas gift giving — a job in the past 
supervised by my mother. But now it was my turn. I 
was an adult. 1 was responsible. I was earning my 
way peddling Big Macs and Egg McMuffins at you- 
know-where. I also was semi-broke and short on 
imagination. 

And so there were cheese boxes. 

Before you get me wrong, let me say that I am not 
against giving cheese assortment packages as 
Christmas gifts. They are colorful, inexpensive and 
marvelous when it comes to pleasing the bland 
masses. Plus, they come in handy when you run out 
of holiday nibbles at the snack table. But there is 
something rather hurried and unimaginative about 


doling out pre-wrapped pack¬ 
ages of pasteurized, processed, 
preserved hunks of yellow wax. 
Especially when the one doing 
the doling out fancies herself a 
creative genius, if not in the culinary 
sense, at least in the artistic one. 

Hence, following two or three return 
trips to shopping mall cheese shops, I was 
determined to raise forever my level of shopping 
savvy. I would educate myself, I vowed, and come 
up with unique — though still inexpensive — Christ¬ 
mas presents. 1 began collecting gift ideas from 
friends and acquaintances, and I haunted small, out- 
of-the-way boutiques and specialty shops in pursuit 
of greater gifts. I pored over mail order magazines — 
both bizarre and benign — to come up with ideas for 
gadgets and gizmos that I could then hunt down 
locally. The result? I am not the goddess of gift-giving. 
But frequently, now, friends call and ask for help in 
selecting their holiday gifts. Like 1 was, they are 
perplexed about what to buy for nieces, nephews, 
grandmas, godparents, bosses, co-workers and others 
about whom they often know little but desperately 
want to please. Culled from my experience, 1 tell 
them: 


Story by Shannon Travis Stolkin 

Special thanks to Chris Mooney and Balfour Walker Photography 





















Babies and Toddlers 


OH SO CLEVER 

The Tucson Mall • 888-9787 


stretch terry sleepers, corduroy pants and soft cotton shirts an 
best bets, as well as cotton socks. If you're interested in upgrad - 
ing to strong, comfortable sleepwear with a bit of fashion, check 
out Twice as Nice for Kids. It's basically a second-hand store, 
but it often has sample lines of designer baby-wear at bargain 

Pnt The general rule for toddlers is to buy at least one size larger 
than the child's age. Again, the department stores are good 
starting points, but if you want to be unique, try boutiques such 
as Grandma's Treasures, Periwinkles or Mrs. Tiggy-Wmkle's, 
all of which carry luscious domestic and imported toddler 
sleepwear and clothing. My favorite is Mrs. Tiggy-Winkle's, 
where owner Pam Treiber admits, "People come in here and ask 
me what we have that's going to be hot this Christmas, and I 
tell them, 'Nothing!'" Mrs. Tiggy-Winkle's is a cozy fantasy land 
of unusual toys, clothing and books. 


Children 


Although you may indulge your own fantasies when pur- 
chasing for babies and toddlers, be wary of doing the same for 
older kids - school age and up — who by this time have been 
bombarded with thousands of hours of television advertising 
urging them to own the latest fad. 

For boys, this year it is Lewis Galoob's Micro Machines, 
teeny tiny cars, trucks, airplanes, fire engines, motorcycles and 
other vehicles. Toy stores, as well as the Targets and K-Marts, 
will be pushing Bouncin' Baby, also by Galoob, for girls age five 
and up. The six-inch doll is battery operated, and when a paci¬ 
fier is inserted in its mouth, it will cry, crawl or kick, depend¬ 
ing on the model. And ever-popular Barbie will be out in 


Realize that when you buy a gift for a baby, you buy for the 
parent, not the child. For instance, when our daughter Amanda 
was barely two months old, she was confronted with her first 
batch of Christmas cargo. Plush bunnies and teddy bears. Plas¬ 
tic rattles and terry cloth bibs. Pink fleece sweat suits. Good loot, 
for sure. But I was more thrilled with the engraved silver teeth- 
ing ring and the hand-painted tree ornament marking our 
child s first Christmas — cherished keepsakes. There are plenty 
ot Tucson stores that serve up a smorgasbord of impractical 
delights that ultimately become heirlooms. Foley's, Goldwaters 
and Grunewald & Adams carry good selections of infant gifts, 
from silver plates, bowls, spoons and teething rings to fine 
brushes and crystal baby bottles. 

But if you are the practical sort, there are many things to 
please a baby s rapidly developing senses. At kidstore super¬ 
markets such as Toys 'R' Us and Lionel Play world, standard 
favorites by Fisher-Price and Playskool abound. The rattles, bath 
toys and cloth-covered balls all are good, as are colorful quilts 
with built-in amusements including mirrors, rattles and fabrics 
to keep a kid occupied. One of my favorites is the good ol' 
musical mobile, which can be attached to a crib. Pick something 
in bright, primary colors — all thirtysomething parents know 
that those colors stimulate babies' imaginations and probably 
their intelligence, too. 

Department stores are good places to find sleepwear and 
play clothes. Dare to be boring: Although frilly, ribbon-fes¬ 
tooned party dresses and miniature button-down shirts with 
bow ties and cuffed trousers are adorable, they get about 
as much use as a fireplace in July. Stick to the basics — 


Innovative Gifts for Home, Office,Travel & Fun 


The “Roxanne” Neon Phone is an internationally acclaimed futur¬ 
istic design unmatched by others. Seiko presents the Electronic Golf 
Scorekeeper and Spanish Translator. Selectronic’s Wordfinder will 
correct spelling of 100,000 words and give 220,000 synonyms. 
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Take the Hurry Out of the Holidays 


Sensational Sox. The Perfect Stocking Stuffers 



Rudolph the Rednose Reindeer sox (his nose lights up as he plays 
his tune)-plaids, argyles, checks and tweeds-glitter, gold and 
sultry silver—sox sox sox—for both men &. women. Both locations. 

ROCHELLE K 

Westin's La Paloma Resort • 577-5814 
2926 E. Broadway • 325-2926 


Enjoy shopping this season, browse and relax while you choose the 
gift that lasts. Books for all tastes, all ages & all budgets. Courteous 
attention to Special orders. Free gift wrapping. 


THE HAUNTED BOOKSHOP 

7211 N. Northern Avenue • 297-4843 


The Missing Ingredient To Your Holiday Fun 

Don’t you have better things to do than clean? Call Maureen’s to 
help you with your holiday cleaning needs and enjoy your time 
with your family and friends. 


Holiday World Of Difference 

From beautiful ceramics to colorful papier-mache-dramatic Blue 
Curry bowls-handblown glass-ethnic accessories for home or 
office—furry folk puppets for children—Anne Dick bronze necklaces, 
bracelets—jewelry &. fashion creations by Berta & Casonti VC right. 


MAUREEN'S 

PROFESSIONAL HOUSECLEANING, INC. 

2950 N. Tucson Blvd. • 795-1819 


BERTA WRIGHT GALLERY SHOPS 

Foothills Center • 1736 E. Speedway • 260 E. Congress 













































































Comparison Proves There’s No Comparison 


Put Some Popcorn Into Your Holiday Gift Giving 



Before you buy any exercise bicycle, take ten minutes on the 
Schwinn exerciser. Compare the quality-built to last a lifetime 
with a warranty to match. Compare the service—fully assembled, 
tested, and ready to ride at Full Cycle. 


Kaptain Kernel has 35 gourmet flavors to satisfy any popcorn con¬ 
noisseur. Send a Holiday Gift Cannister from our catalogue any¬ 
where in the U.S.A. Make an impression with a great business gift. 
Free local delivery. Taste “the best of Tucson!” 


FULL CYCLE 

3232 E. Speedway • 327-3232 


KAPTAIN KERNEL POPCORN 

3530 N. Oracle • 888-4200 


The Pencil Drawing 

From: People w'ho know the difference. For: People who appreciate it. 
Pencil on paper. Bust 22"x 30" @ $400.00. 

Full figure 40"x 60" @ $800.00. 

Group commissions accepted. By appointment. 


madeenterilfn^ 15 Southwest ^miture art gallery. Custom 

huilr ?n l7v,7 n n ^ CnterS ; WmC Cahlnets ' tables. . .all that can be 

forms a wh >| l V Aff gn f io° Create a sense of style that trans- 
forms a whole room. Affordable art for living. Consultation free. 


COYOTE FRAMING 

8745 E. Broadway Blvd. • 722-4081 


dry river design 

323 Congress St. - Hotel Congress • 623-1033 


























































Have an Elegant Holiday 

The unique in childrens apparel from infants to size 7 in boys and 
10 for girls. From the classic look, like Sylvia Whyte above to fun, 
comfortable, and quality clotbes-you’ll find them where it’s fun 
to shop at... 

GRANDMA’S TREASURES 

129 S. Eastbourne / Broadway Village #17 • 326*2126 


Something Special For That Someone Special 

Not only will you find the new Fiesta dinnerware, but also a 
complete selection of unusual t-shirts, partyware, stocking 
stuffers, as well as many other unusual gift items. Choose from a 
wide variety of unique cards & stationery. Gift wrapping available. 

SOMETHING SPECIAL CARDS & GIFTS 

2928 E. Broadway Tucson, Az. 85716 • 881-6221 


The Gift That is Never Returned 

For business or personal gilt giving. Show that you really care by 
giving the best. Fruit Baskets, Bakery Baskets, or Gilt Certificate. 
Party Trays and Home Delivery. 


Give Gifts With Good Taste 


Scordato’s on Broadway maintains the quality you’ll love in a n 
casual in-town atmosphere; featuring fresh veal, chicken, seafood, 
innovative desserts and an extensive wine list. Hours are Mon- 
Sat. 1 lam-closing. Gift certificates available in any denomination. 


SCORDATO’S ON BROADWAY 

3048 E. Broadway • 323-3701 


KRETSCHMER’S BROADWAY MARKET 

3016 E. Broadway (next to Scordato’s) • 326-1561 


















































a limited Christmas edition. 

Lego this year introduces a monorail system that will set 
you back more than $100. Videos also are good gifts for kids, 
and you 11 find "E.T." and "Cinderella" all over town. Toy stores 
also are stocking up on cartoon classics such as Casper, Little 
Audrey and Mickey Mouse. Nintendo, a video game that hooks 
up to the TV, is hot for pre-teens and up. 

Another hot item is "Lil' Miss Makeup." Apply water to the 
doll s face and watch makeup magically appear — lipstick, eye 
shadow, the works. What's not hot, by local sales standards, is 
last year's big item, the Pee Wee Herman talking doll. 

Cift certificates to kid-oriented places such as Golf 'N Stuff 
make excellent surprises or stocking-stuffers, and anything 
related to the UA basketball team is well received by most. BJ 
Student Store near the university and the Wild Catalogue re¬ 
tail store at McKale are two good sources of UA paraphernalia 
lor kids and adults. You also can pick up pictures and posters, 
and if you know the right person, get them autographed. 


Teenagers 


Okay, this is where the expense comes in. Parents assure 
me that teenagers are easily pleased — if you buy exactly what's 
on their lists. Aside from money! money! money! — which they 
won t get! get! get! from me — teens are into (surprise) com¬ 
puter games, music, cars and clothes. 

Aside from Nintendo, take a look through Game Masters 
at El Con Center, where assistant manager Richard says teens 
are especially into role-playing games such as Teenage Mu¬ 
tant Ninja Turtles. Richard also recommends a Milton Bra¬ 
dley Gamemaster series of "general public wargames" 


called Shogun, Axis and Allies and Fortress America. 

Salespeople at Wherehouse, Zip's and other stores usually 
are hip enough to advise you on music. Although CDs are the 
latest and best-quality recording form these days, teens still are 
listening to and buying cassettes, according to a Wherehouse 

mai Some hot groups are INXS, Guns & Roses, Bon Jovi and U2. 
The kids also seem to like Luke Skywalker, Ice-T and Steady B 

_ an d 10,000 Maniacs has been strong. Madonna is out, but 

Tiffany is in with younger teenage girls. 

Clothing? Salpointe freshman Kim Auerbach assures me 
that Guess? is still acceptable. Esprit is sorta like not as popu¬ 
lar va know, but girls like Outback Red and they'll kill for a 
Gucci or Louis Vuitton purse (or pocketbook or keychain). Liz 
Clairborne accessories will do in a pinch. Teenage girls like acid- 
washed denim pants that fit the waist, but bag around the legs 
and hug the ankles. Anything goes when it comes to shoes, but 
sneakers or athletic shoes are best. Boys find fashions by Bugle 
Boy acceptable. Kim warns that teen girls like their T-shirts 
SUPER big and baggy. 

One enterprising father approached a local Circle K man¬ 
ager and purchased gasoline credit for his kids. And a number 
of video stores and movie theaters have gift coupons available. 
If your budget is generous, check out the $240 neon phone at 
Oh So Clever. A bar of neon lights up the phone's insides and 
you can see all the circuitry glowing green, blue or pink. 


Men 


Women complain that men are difficult to buy for. But if 
you know the guy well enough — son, lover, husband, 


Navajo Weavings 

Museum quality. Award-winning Tuba City and Coal Mine Mesa 
Artists. Storm Pattern, Teec Nos Pos, Two Gray Hills designs. 
Raised outline style. Sizes from 20"x 33" to 26 M x 43". Reasonable 
prices. Limited supply. 


See The Mini-Series The Networks Won’t Run 



BY APPOINTMENT ONLY 

628-7648 


ARIZONA OPERA COMPANY 

A Promise for More Than Music • 293-4336 

















































San Francisco designer Arthur Court • 

has a complete line of frames and serving pieces with 
beautifully detailed animals all over them. 


GOLDEN EAGLE ANTIQUES & GIFTS 

Main Shop 2320 N. Swan (at Grant) • 790-3333 


TANNER FACTORY STORE 

VF Factory Outlet Mall / I-10 & Palo Verde • 741-014^ 


Arthur Court’s Wild & Crazy Elephants 




Rincon Market Really Caters To You 

To my fright, 1 saw this incredibly beautiful party tray slipping 
from a customer’s hands. My instincts took over and 1 dove tor 
the vinyl and saved the day. As a full service market, we can do 
things the average caterer just can’t pull off. 

RINCON MARKET 

2513 E. 6th Street • 323-DELI 


A Tradition In Ladies Apparel 

Choose from a tremendous selection of Tanner, Tannersport, 
Tanner Country and Doncaster plus many other well known 
brands. First quality merchandise from 25%-75% off regular retail. 


Finding Something Special Is Especially Easy 

A cozy sweater...a book that brings the great outdoors indoors...a 
knife that’s a designer original.. .or something simple, like gear to 
climb the highest mountain, SouthRim Outfitters is filled with 
gifts as unique as the ones you love. 


SOUTHRIM OUTFITTERS 

7401 N. La Cholla in Foothills Center • 297-9364 
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Health Scan 


/e. Health 
iac evalu- 
a per- 
ealthy. 




c r A , ",.^vcnurnre-ror someone you lo> 

an. A complete physical examination, including cardi 
at.on and cancer screen that detects disease early Plus 
sonal consultation <V lifestyle prescription to keep you h 


THE UNIVERSITY PHYSICIANS 

Call 326-1188 




Countryside...Where Happy Holidays Begin 

Take a walk through Countryside and please do pick the flowers, 
the teddybears and the baskets...everything you need to make 
your holiday gift giving special. From decorations and gifts to the 
supplies needed to create your own unique holiday. 


COUNTRYSIDE at COLORCRAFT 

4759 E. Speedway • 327*6553 


Happy Holidays — Guaranteed 

She deserves a lasting expression of your most intimate feelings. 
We’ll help you select a gift that speaks with very personal imagi* 
nation. Design Jewelers creations are guaranteed to say exactly 
what she wants to hear. 


DESIGN JEWELERS 

5350 E. Broadway, Suite 150 • 747-7500 


FelC Navidad: X^mas South-of^the-Border Style 

C apture the magic of Christmas in Mexico! Shop our Mercado de 
Navidad for tun and fanciful folk toys, ornaments, nativities and 
new fiesta fashions. Visit our exhibit “Viva Jesus, Maria y Jose: A 
Celebration of Christmas Folk Art!” Extended holiday hours. 

S.E.I.S., INC. 

424 N. 4th Avenue • 622-6454 


The 

most 

important 

gift 

you’ll ever 
give. 




























































COLUMBIA ARTISTS PROUDLY PRESENTS 


Marcel Marceau 

The Master of Mime! Indisputably the greatest living panto- 
mimist whose silent exercises are expressions of genius. A family 
must! He accomplishes in minutes what novelists cannot do in 
volumes. Sat., Jan.21, 1989-2pm. Reserved Seating $18-$ 16-$ 12. 

UA/OCA-CENTENN1AL HALL 

University and Park • 621-3341 


Cabaret with Joel Grey 

He’s back! Joel Grey returns as The Emcee of the Kit Kat Kluh. 
Shows start Wednesday, February 22 through Sunday, February 
26, 1989 at 8pm with 2pm matinees on Saturday and Sunday. For 
group rate information, call Centennial Hall. 

UA/OCA-CENTENNIAL HALL 

University and Park • 621-3341 


The Kodo Drummers of Japan 

humming (taiko), with modern theatrics suffusing the 

vith an aura of ascetic intensity for all audiences. Hear the 
g of the hyoshigi and the thunder of the 900 lb o-daik . 
«y, February 4, 1989-8pm. Reserved Seating $1 5, il ). 

UA/OCA-CENTENNIAL HALL 

i and Park • 621-3341 


The Sistine Chapel Choir 

The premiere performance of the western portion of the first U. S. 
tour. It’s the perfect family event! Sponsored in part by Northern 
Trust Bank of Arizona and Loews Ventana Canyon Resort. 

Sat., January 28, 1989 at 8:00pm. Reserved Seating $22, $20. 


UA/OCA-CENTENNIAL HALL 

University and Park • 621-3341 















































Give the Gift of Public Television 

It’s tax deductible. It makes holiday shopping easier. It’s TV 
worth paying for, and, every time they watch Channel 6 they’ll 
think of you. There’s no better or more thoughtful way to cele¬ 
brate the season and Public Television! 

KUAT-TV, CHANNEL 6 

The University of Arizona • 621-7636 


ci in ^ ( ^ S / orcsan d specialty shops devoted solely to women. 

• ' c n ° ^ n sa y they are confused when it comes to choos- 

in 8 a gift for a female. 

tl H ( * S Certainl Y onc Priority, and fashion mavens say 
, 4 . lls Y ear humongous pants that look like muumuus for 
t lant cgs are in style. I say, don't forget basics and accesso- 
ics i you c oose to buy clothing for a woman. Gigantic, brightly 
c. C * S starves f° r a variety of looks. Broaches and pins. 

0a \ rs au usuall y a sa f e bet, but think tine hundred percent 
Tl » ^ ln ucson * ^ ne store among many possibilities is Vivace. 
ey Carr Y a 8°°d selection of cottons and cotton knits, also 

mvpr e / ln !u n u earringS " bri S ht c °y° tes ' snake s and lizards, 
covered with shiny acrylic jewels. 

(pm ^ V ° Ur V a rea ^ C ^ 0tbes horse, you can invest some time 
Und m° ney) at Quinta Peterson's. Quinta has a real knack for 
mothprC^ on someone's personal style. She also buys for 

(and th ^ ^ s s ores. Department store shopping is convenient 

Chesin ^r F L PerSOnal sh °PP ers ' such as the delightful Ruth 
J 0 d wf ?° at0FS t0 hel P Y° u >■ But boutiques are often a 
?omnZ Y ? 8 °' T ply beCaUSe ° f the Penalized service and 
an nr- f en ar y ^ht-wrapping. You don't have to spend $500 for 
outf,t - you can - but many fit a variety of purses. 

ou can t skip toiletries with women. But here is the rule- 
any woinen already havechosen oneor two particular scents 
, , ° V 1 c ven though you may want to go out on a limb 
nd buy the newest fragrance, consider buying even more of 
er personal favorite perfume, or even buying the accompany- 
’;Tr r ° ucts ' such as soap, body lotion, powder or bubble bath 
At Ross stores, on the Northwest and East sides, name-brand 
perfumes — and I'm talking Oscar de la Renta, Gucci and 
ne like are available at least ten percent, and often 


more, off what you pay at most other places. The catch is that 
they may not have the entire line. 

Women also read. I say quite honestly that smut is good 
everyone I know has read Hollywood Wives and Scruples , and you 
can hardly go wrong buying something from Danielle Steele. 
And women, too, are sports enthusiasts these days. So a tennis 
or golf lesson or an article of red clothing to wear to UA games 
are good. 

Now, on to the good stuff. Lingerie. We are experiencn, 
revival in sleepwear, loungewear and skimpy. And a worn 
doesn't have to be a size eight and under twenty-five. 'You 
wouldn't believe the number of garter belts that are selling these 
days," raves Georgina Lares, who most recently worked at Alice 
Rae Intimate Apparel. "It isn't just the skinny little young things 
that are buying them, either. We have women of all shapes, sizes 
and ages who are buying garter belts. Women have become a 
little tired of plain old panty hose and they want to feel a little 
feminine underneath, even if it means sacrificing some of the 
convenience and comfort." 

Couples/Families 

Here I return to the good ol' gift basket. 

One of my favorites is the coffee basket — best for couples, 
and super for a boss or co-worker. You can make up your own, 
and I did it by visiting Coffee Etc. on North Campbell, where a 
good variety of tasty coffees are ground to specification. You 
can leave it in the little paper bags for freshness, or, if you're 
sending it, buy a canning jar. Put the stuff in a wicker basket, 
then have fun adding mugs, spoons, chocolate bars or tiny 
bottles of liqueur like Kahlua or Frangelico. You have a 


iaiique Verde • Tucson, Az. 85715 • 7 


pizzazz, handcarved and p'llmcdTn ° r , nament * Wlth Pnmitiv 
from nature. Everything to m 1, C ° ° r com b*nations draw 
ern Holiday. ChTfis M authentic Sou *w 

ghts ~ M,SS,on Ornaments - Lumina 















































































New Age Gifts’ Grand Opening Sale 

This Christmas, give the gift of authentic southwestern Indian 
art, along with the latest in New Age and self-growth books. Also 
featuring the finest Brazilian Crystals and Jewelry. <■ axation an 
meditation classes and music. 

NEW AGE GIFTS 

6362 E. Broadway in El Mercado de Boutiques • 7 90-066/ 


Music for the Holidays from Audio Emporium 

For the last fourteen years Audio Emporium has offered Tucson the 
finest values in video, home and car audio. Highly trained audio 
consultants carefully match the best equipment from our broad 
selection with your budget. Gift wrap and delivery available. 

AUDIO EMPORIUM 

2650 East Broadway • 881-7121 


Tubular Bell Grandfather Clocks 

The elegance of late 18th Century England interpreted in 
George 1 design of solid and veneers Cherry cabinet. Exquisitely 
proportioned cabinet, paneled in glass on three sides. Moving 
moon dial. 9 tubular bells, triple chimes. 86"H, 24 1/2"W, 15"D. 


Wrapped For Christmas 

Cockpit has grown, has changed, has moved! Look for us under 
the letter O at 870 E. University. O for Calvin Klein, Willi Wear, 
O couture. O for accessories. O for Christmas.(Free parking in the 
rear!) 


BERT LAYNE JEWELERS 

5618 E. Broadway • 747-9947 


o 

870 E. University • 791-9265 































































lot of latitude with this one, and there are quite a few stores in 
town that have the mixings for a coffee basket. Table Talk has a 
good variety, and they'll even assemble your basket, plumping 
it with tissue paper and colorful ribbon. 

Delectables and Gift Alternatives are among many other 
gourmet specialists. One year, my husband's secretary sent him 
a basket with meats, cheeses, breads, imported cookies and 
crackers and wine. 1 enjoyed it immensely. (He did get some.) 
And Paula Wertman, of Paula Wertman Floral Design and Gifts, 
is a super expert at putting together imaginative gift packages, 
including festive English teas. 

1 ve also given pasta platters. You can buy huge pasta serv¬ 
ing dishes at kitchen specialty stores. Fill them with a wooden 
pasta server, a pasta cookbook and perhaps a box of special 
pasta. Who doesn't like spaghetti? Then there is the southwest¬ 
ern basket. This year, a New York friend will get a Sonoran food 
care package, thanks to the swiftness of overnight delivery serv¬ 
ices. The Tamale Factory on East Pima is one possibility. It has 
beef and green corn tamales available year 'round, and they'll 
pack the tamales in ice and ship them anywhere you wish. Add 
to that a jar of salsa, some chips or a kit for assembling nachos. 

One of my friends likes to give tickets to upcoming Arizona 
Theatre Company productions as Christmas gifts, and I like the 
idea of a hot air balloon ride gift certificate. Those are expen- 
s * ve averaging around $100 per person. And what's more, 
the recipient usually isn't prepared to enjoy such an excursion 
unless accompanied by a friend. So if you're planning a balloon 
ride for someone, might as well make it for two. From what I've 
heard, the rides are worth every penny — a couple of hours 
floating by the Santa Catalinas capped by a celebratory swig 
of champagne upon landing. 


famK are always a popular family gift item, and the Cam. 
Keeper prides itself at having the best selection in town B- *rd 
eamesarepopular there, especially Pict.onary and Outburst 
fame of lists much like Family Feud. An unusual gift offering 
fs ^e Wheel of Fortune television game It hooks up to your 
television and takes a computer signal from the 
Fortune" broadcasts, allowing you to play along, competin 
daily with the television players. Sources say Jeopard v . 
offer the same type of set-up next year. One of the least l.kelv 
vet most obvious choices for a family gift is a Christmas trinket 
or decoration. Several specialty stores that deal solely in C nst- 
mastime apparatus will shine around town during December, 
and you'll find a number of good gifts such as imported, ha nd- 
painted nutcrackers, hand-made tree ornaments and incredibly 
beautiful Nativity scenes. 

Miscellaneous 

If bosses and co-workers are on your Christmas list, con¬ 
sider not cluttering their desks with office doodads. Food gifts 
and other baskets are good here, as are those nifty little com¬ 
puter address books, or books designed to hold the business 
cards collected from others. One boss I know enjoyed a gift 
certificate for dry cleaning at a location near the office^ 

As for hair stylists, manicurists, postal deliverers, babysit¬ 
ters, paper delivery persons, housekeepers and the like. I ve 
racked my brain on this one, and I've asked a number of people 
in the service industry what they recommend. They say money. 

Shannon Travis Stolkin is a Tucson free-lance writer and a world- 
class shopper. 


Give ’Em the Taste of the Southwest 


C.ive a Gift of Sunshine from SaraSol 

Choose the perfect southwestern accessory to accent the wide 
vanety of separates & ensembles handloomed of natural fibers i, 
Mex'co, Guatemala Ecuador. Give the color, give the texture 
Help her dress for success with a southwestern flair. 


For the authentic Southwestern holiday gift, give hand-made beef 
tamales from the Tamales Factory. We also specialize in green 
corn tamales as well as miniature Mexican hors d’ouvres for all 
festive occasions. We will ship anywhere in the continental U.S. 


THE TAMALES FACTORY 

4302 E. Pima Tucson, Az. 85712 • 795-9054 


SARASOL 

SW corner University & 4th Ave. • 623-6680 
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Chooalot Presents Gifts of Good Taste 

Choc-alot, Tucson’s premier chocolarier has something delicious 
for everyone in almost every' shape imaginable, from chocolate 
poinsettias to tempting chocolate truffles. Our chocolate is kosher 
dairy' and parve. We deliver and ship. 

CHOC-ALOT 

5687 N. Swan • 299-5935 


The World s Leading Test Prep Organization 

With Holiday Greetings to you and your family from 


KAPLAN 

903 E. University Blvd. Suite E • 622-4256 


David Winter Cottage “Hogmany” L.E. 1988 

For the gift that will become a keepsake come to Lori’s. We fea- 
ture hard to find collectibles. Hummels • Lladro • os a ou ton 
•Collector Plates • Swarovski Crystal • DeGra:ia • Bossons • 
Cairn Gnomes • PM • ANRI • Chilmark Pewter. 

LORI’S COLLECTIBLES 

6121 E. Broadway (behind McDonald’s) • 790-6668 


How do you 
wrap succes 

You don't need to use a ribbon. Just tell the most 
important people on your gift list you're giving them 
a course from Stanley H. Kaplan. 

Why not give a high school youngster the best 
possible preparation for the SAT? 

Or how about treating a college student to Kaplan 
confidence before a graduate or licensing exam 7 And 
what better present for a busy executive than a Kaplan 
speed reading program? 

Call us. We've got lots more "smart” gift ideas! 

with Holiday Greetings 
to You and your Family from 

KAPLAN 

STANLEY H KAPLAN EDUCATIONAL CENTER LTD 

The worlds leading test prep organization. 




Roll Your Own 

Darkness. \\ ind. Rain. Keep your wheels rolling with a Minoura 
Mag-Turbo or a Blackburn Trakstand. Distributed by the people 
who bring you Centurion bikes. 


FAIR WHEEL BICYCLES 

1110 E. 6th Street • 884-9018 





























































The Ultimate Gift Certificate—Dinner for Two 

3ive the perfect gift! Always the right color and size and always in 
style. A memorable dining experience at The Tack Room. Elegant 
jjft certificates available from just $25. Five Star food and service will 
rtring joy to everyone on your gift list. Phone orders gladly accepted. 


This Christmas Give Them A Choice 

With a Medallion Computer Gift Certificate. Open a world of 
knowledge with a Gold, Silver, or Bronze Medallion computer sys¬ 
tem. Software from accounting to entertainment, personalized disk¬ 
ettes, individualized tutoring and more. The decision is yours, the 
choice is theirs. 

MEDALLION COMPUTERS 

5511 East Pima • 721-4468 
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Contemporary Western Jewelry is Always in Season 

An ideal gift-jewdry for men and women in sterling silver or 
, S° ld - Man V P‘ eces set with turquoise, coral, lapis, sugalite 
and spiney oyster shell. Come see our beautiful collection, all 
handcrafted by Native American artists. 


BLACKHAWK GALLERY 

6420 N. Campbell at Skyline • 577-7647 
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G.Hidiiii Meehan 

A Sensitive Guy for the ’80s ~ The 1880s. 


^1 


Pima Count}/ Presiding Judge C. Thomas 
Meehan rocks back and forth in his black swivel chair, 
asking routine questions of prospective jury mem¬ 
bers. "Has anyone ever had a problem with a police 
officer?" One arm shoots up — the defendant's. 
Nervous giggles erupt. The accused is thirtyish, with 
hair the color of tar and black raisin eyes. Charged 
with armed robbery, he allegedly threatened a woman 
with a tire iron for her purse while she used the phone 
at a service station. Before the jury is picked, Mee¬ 
han smiles and asks him, "You wanna cigarette?" 


S uperior Courtroom 678, Tom Meehan's 
court, where hang-'em-high, Wild West 
justice meets the modern-day judicial sys¬ 
tem and says howdy in the Creole of legalese. 
Welcome to the zoo. 

The day began much earlier. Meehan ar¬ 
rives before 8 a.m., and today his mood is 
buoyed — he just whipped a young kid in a 
fierce game of racquetball. The sweat of exer¬ 
cise gone, Meehan is ready for maneuvering 
through a different game. In chambers, he sips 
black coffee, then slips his bulky arms through 
the black polyester robe — the same kind choir¬ 
boys wear — and struts toward his bench. 
Around 9 a.m. the judge's staff surrender them¬ 


selves to the probitious courtroom, an acousti¬ 
cally sound, brown wood room. Sturdy. 

Court reporter Deiredre Muzall takes her 
station in front of Meehan's bench to type ev¬ 
ery word spoken during the day; bailiff Don 
O'Connell moves to his seat as head of jury 
control; and Sharon Cottrell, court clerk, sits 
near Meehan with a compact computer in front 
of her. She runs out of the room, returns with a 
mug of coffee, sets it on the judge's bench next 
to the blotter pad listing the revised mandatory 
sentencing laws — a gray reminder of powers 
stripped away by the legislature. 

Each morning at 9 a.m., before trials begin, 
Meehan is perched on his bench, saturated with 
probation violations, meting out sentencings, 
ruling on motions. Industrial cushioned jurv 
seats fill with criminal offenders wearing blue 
Pima County Jail issue, clashing with the yel¬ 
low background. Their faces share the common 
expression of youth in trouble. Bravery is the 
order, despite being handcuffed in pairs. 

Prosecutor Sandy Hansen is ready to try a 
trespassing case. The defendant paces 
nervously, waiting for his public defender 
Meehan rolls his right cheek with his hand 
pushing it up 'til it covers the tip of his glasses. 
For now he wears a poker face. "Tell 


By Laura Greenberg 

Pliolo by Tim Fuller at Old Tucson 






























































































this writer what a good judge I am," M.-.-i 
Hansen spins around. "Tell her," Meehan . 
need to solicit some business here." The fa- 
wears a marionette smile. Meehan's reachmg 11. 
decides "he always does what he thinks is rigl 
the thing about him is, you always know whe, 
stands." A sideways answer. The judge chu. h. 
takes a swipe at mandatory sentencing laws. S<n 
tried one of the biggest pornography and child r, 
lesting cases that ever went on around here — the gu 
got about 1,300 years, by law. I didn't have a cho„ 
in the matter. Once she convicted him, I just read t 

off n 

Hansen corrects. "It was 2,975 years. Meehan sighs 
—yeah, after the first couple of hundred years, it's ridim 
lous, but he earned every nickel of it. "Ah, what a 
life " he blows. The face goes blank. 

' Lawyers file in and talk to their clients, arrang¬ 
ing quick pleas. No Friday-the-13th slasher murder 
trial to draw curious gasps from the public and press; 
the few miserable morning heads bobbing in the 
gallery belong to relatives and clients. Next case. The 
defense and prosecution bicker on a possible proba¬ 
tion violation. Has the defendant been swallowing his 
court-ordered drug to prevent drinking? Public de¬ 
fender Ralph Malanga (in spit-shined brown shoes, 
after another judge found him in contempt for sport¬ 
ing tennies) thinks so and hands Meehan a doctor's 
documentation. Meehan reads it and snaps at the 
probation officer, "What do you want to do, what do 
you need to verify? He hasn't gotten in any more 
trouble, he's taking his Antabuse." The state moans 
about testing procedures. Fed up, Meehan orders the 
prosecution to deal with California, where the man 
now lives. "Just do it." Well, that would take a long 
time to arrange, the probation officer asserts. The look 
now is crunched, an apoplectic rush of red floods 
Meehan's face and he discards his glasses, takes his 
large hands and rubs the face until his eyes become 
blood-webbed sockets. How long is long ? Maybe 
three or four months. Just do it. 

New case. High-echelon attorneys Stan Bloom for 
the defense and John Davis for the state enter the 
courtroom in wrinkle-free suits. They previously 
agreed on a plea bargain. Bloom announces: we've 
entered an alpha plea." Meehan wants to know what 
the hell that is. Is that a guilty plea? Can't we do a no¬ 
contest? The arrangement is explained. Meehan sighs, 
reels off some of the conditions — including restitu¬ 
tion of $39,998.07 for a check missing from the man's 
employer — and schedules sentencing. Bloom and 
Davis keep tossing witty snippets — after spending 
so much time on opposite sides at Frank Atwood's 
trial for the Vicki Lynne Hoskinson murder, they joke 
that they call each other to find out what they should 
eat for breakfast. Meehan switches to agitation. The 
cigarettes are chainsmoked, the coffee inhaled, the 
shoulders hunch over in frustration. This morning's 
calendar is typical. Attorneys who don't show, attor- 
ne\ s v% 10 show up at the wrong time. Defendants 
who don t need to be there. 

The jury seats begin emptying as cases are dis- 
posed of and prisoners are hauled back to jail. Next 
case. Meehan informs a defendant his lawyers have 
taken care of his problem. "Why did they bring me 
here? the guy wonders. 

A lone young man sits in shackles in a jury chair 
now. Before Meehan sentences him, the attorney 
argues for leniency because his client, who pickled his 
rain one evening and sank a blade into the back of 
’ns goo friend, is an alcoholic. Despite the droning 
argument by the defense attorney, Meehan looks like 

S m m ^ nc ^ and uses the lean discretion 

ow ec by mandatory sentencing and locks the guy 
up for seven and a half years — it could have been 
i een. Three women sit in the spectator section, one 

L ln g a squealing infant and a bouquet of plastie 
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yellow flowers. Meehan is going to 
marry the woman with the flowers and 
the young man he just sentenced, so she 
can collect aid for their child while the 
father's in Florence. 

Considering the sanctity of the 
moment, the judge suggests to a 
sheriff's deputy with the bulk of a 
heavyweight boxer: "He ain't gonna 
take off. Why don't you take his hand¬ 
cuffs off?" 

Meehan moves through the wed¬ 
ding ceremony the way he moved 
through the sentence — swiftly — until 
he hits a momentary snag, forgetting 
which finger the wedding ring goes on. 
"It's been a long time," he mumbles. 
Ceremony done, he says go on, you can 
kiss the bride. Their lips touch in a 
Super Glue bond. The deputy, a true 
romantic, grants a second kiss before 
tugging them apart. The woman rocks 
the wailing nine-month-old baby and 
says everything will be okay now, her 
husband just needed to know he's 
loved. 

The kid with the trespassing 
charge still paces, waiting for his pub¬ 
lic defender. "She hasn't shown up 
three times," he tells Meehan. The face 
is accustomed to this. Meehan lights 
another Marlboro. A pack is always on 
the bench or in a pocket. Sometimes 
two burn in the ashtray while he's 
shoving a fresh one between his lips. 
Prosecutor Ken Peasley slips into the 
courtroom, teases that he just wanted 
to see if Meehan was smiling, "some¬ 
thing he hadn't done since 1982." 
Hansen cracks, "Mention mandatory 
sentencing." Meehan agrees: "That will 
jerk my chain." Peasley tries: "I feel bad 
that your ego has been taken away 
because you lost your discretion." 
Meehan won't bite. He yawns a bit, 
drawls nonchalantly, "It will come 
back once some of the silly laws that the 
legislature passed have been changed 
because the prison system is over¬ 
loaded and bursting at the seams." 

The zoo. He calls his courtroom the 
zoo, the best show in town. In the 
winter, even snowbirds hang out for 
daily doses of morbid entertainment 
and Meehan's charm. No need to crank 
the VCR and watch splatter movies. 
Here are real-life swindlers, smugglers, 
pushers, petty thieves, murderers, 
molesters, rapists, embezzlers, and 
even kindly old schoolmarms. The 
Judge plays John Wayne. 

Meehan's face, his bright blue eyes 
hidden from view by glasses, is etched 
and craggy. Each part is driven to rub¬ 
berized expression — scorn from his 
mouth moves his forehead into a frus¬ 
trated scrunch. The voice is a rusty 
western drill. Always, there is the glint 
of Irish smoulder in his eyes, a bit of the 
merry prankster. In this courtroom, 
cynicism draws applause. 

The morning's calendar is over. 
Prosecutor Hansen, in a kind gesture, 
leaves to track down the missing pub¬ 
lic defender. The kid busted on the tres¬ 
passing charge waits in fear. He's a 
newcomer. Meehan steps down from 


the bench, leaving the black rocker 
spinning behind him as he ambles back 
into his chambers. The black crime- 
fighting robe is ripped off, thrown on 
a coat rack, and he settles into a chair, 
long legs stretched out in clean Levis 
capped with pointy cowboy boots. He 
owns five pairs of boots. Sometimes, on 
a bad day, and many say they're hap¬ 
pening more often, Meehan will re¬ 
mark to those around him: I was bad, 
wasn 11? A rhetorical question. Here is 
his sanctuary and support system. Bon¬ 
nie Gallimore, judicial administrator 
and secretary, sorts the stacks of hurt- 
your-eyes-orange case folders that 
form the daily calendar. 

Crushed ashes are ground into the 


thick thunderhead-colored carpet. "If 
it's clean you know the judge is out of 
town," Bonnie sing-songs. Meehan tells 
her he just sentenced a guy to seven 
and a half years and then married him. 
Bonnie laughs, marriage is forever. 
Which is the worse sentence? 

A life-size poster of John Wayne, 
balanced against a wall, looks at the 
judge who is a living legend in a town 
filled with rawhide logic. Meehan 
remains the archetypal good ol' boy, a 
straight-shooter who calls 'em as he 
sees 'em. Here's a man who wouldn't 
know the King's English if Henry Hig¬ 
gins coached him — and couldn't care 
less. In court, he'll say "It's a mute 
point," when he means moot. He once 


told a jury he was going fishing up at 
the Mongolian Rim, And on a trip 
down to Mexico, dining in a dignified 
restaurant, he mispronounced shrimp 
in Spanish, accidentally ordering a 
plate of bastards. 

He fumbles and mumbles the way 
folks really talk, maybe an inch worse. 
Unlike the mercury-tongue attorneys 
who sound like their regional accents 
vanished in speech classes, he guns 
down the stilted language of law so no 
one misses the message. His style 
would relax even Miss Manners — at a 
dinner for the governor, he wonders 
loudly why they're handing out 
sherbet first. Meehan makes it okay not 
to know what a grapefruit spoon is. 
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He has been called the Hangin' judg^ 
sentenced five men to death in the past four 
and presided over what seems more than f 
of high-profile cases. First-degree murder 
rotated by the presiding judge among all 
judges. But for a time, every Enquirer murd< 
political peach seemed to end in Meehan' 
room: Tanya Robinson, who went insane after 
raped by an unknown intruder and killed pop,, 
disc jockey Bob Cooke; William Castenada, * 
molested and strangled one young boy and terroriy, 
another; Biker "Big Jim" Nolan, ringleader of Tf 
Outlaws, accused of killing another biker, racketeer 
ing and running prostitution; the Miracle Valley ca^ 
where two black members of a cult church were 
gunned down in a shootout with Cochise Countv 
cops; Terry Day, a.k.a. the pot-bellied rapist, believed 
to have savaged twenty-five women; Angel 
Medrano, the cokehead who repeatedly stabbed a 
pregnant young woman to death. 

The public thrives on Meehan justice; some attor¬ 
neys accuse him of playing to exactly that — particu¬ 
larly with his patented sentencing speeches and red- 
meat punch lines that keep the press in business. 

When Terry Day, twenty-six, was convicted on 
fifty felony counts of raping, sodomizing, robbing 
and threatening numerous women, an outraged, 
shaking Meehan took off his glasses, pointed his 
finger like a shotgun at Day, and delivered a scorch¬ 
ing addendum: 

"You know, you take a rabid animal in this state 
and you euthanize them. You take rabid people who 
hurt other people — I mean really hurt them, you do 
unspeakable things to them with a gun — what we 
do, we take you out and we put you in a place where 
you're warm. We put you in a place where you've got 
a roof over your head. We feed you. We give you 
medical care. We treat you like we gave birth to you. 

I can't do much else with you, but I can do one thing: 
I'm going to put you away for so long that the next 
time you see daylight, you're going to be coming out 
of the state prison in a pine box." Forty-three life sen¬ 
tences. Wham! 

In the Miracle Valley Case, dubbed "Media Val¬ 
ley" by reporters, Meehan threw out the charges 
when Cochise County said it was strapped by a 
landfill and didn't have money in the budget to pay 
for court-appointed lawyers for the black defendants 
in the rioting. The Lecture: "I tell you one thing if I 
tell you nothing else. If that was two deputies laying 
down there in that field in Miracle Valley, that landfill 
in Cochise County wouldn't be so important to the 
Board of Supervisors. That I know for sure." Bam. 

During a manslaughter case, a juror got his ears 
singed when Meehan found out he had voted for 
conviction because he was in a hurry. "I find it incred¬ 
ible that somebody will vote to put somebody in 
prison because he's going to spend some time in a 
jury room. I'm just ticked off at what I heard on this 
witness stand, spake the judge in ordering a new 
trial. Yes Sir! 6 

Labels rankle him. "I've heard people say I'm the 
hangin judge; I like to see myself as a fair judge. I'm 
not a hangin' judge and I'm not a soft judge. But let's 
face it, there are some people who commit such hor¬ 
rendous crimes, have such a horrible track record... 
it s about twenty percent of the prison population. 
Those people ought to be locked up and locked up 
forever. There is no way you're going to reform 'em, 
rehabilitate 'em, resocialize 'em, do anything with 
'em." 

On the opinions of lawyers: "Prosecutors think 
I'm a bleeding heart liberal and defense attorneys 
think I m Jack the Ripper." Besides, who cares 
Lawyers don't vote and the public loves me." 

And he doesn't always play predictably. When 
young Tanya Robinson stood before Meehan in 1982 
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public sentiment, still reeling from Bob 
Cooke's senseless death, was whetted 
for revenge. Instead, Meehan found her 
not guilty, deciding she clearly was 
insane and not responsible. A couple of 
years ago, Meehan surprised even 
himself when he acquitted Michael 
Slaughter by reason of insanity after 
Slaughter strangled his own mother. 

He says now, "If you would have asked 
m e before that case if I'd ever see the 
day that I would put somebody on pro¬ 
bation for killing their mother, I would 
say you must be drinking your own 
bath water." But the evidence sup¬ 
ported those decisions. Meehan says he 
judges on a case-by-case basis. 

Tanya Robinson, dubbed the 
"Radio Girl," shot Bob Cooke after she 
snapped and believed the disc jockey 
was screaming in her mind even when 
the radio was off, that he was monitor¬ 
ing her every move. Even today, her 
memory of the trial is fuzzy. "An insan¬ 
ity defense didn't even occur to me," 
she says now. "I thought the bullets 
were rubber, or that I missed. 

"I thought I was in the Twilight 
Zone. I heard the judge talking and 
saying what a tragedy it was for Bob 
Cooke and his family, then... not guilty 
by reason of insanity. It was like an out- 
of-body experience, this was too bi¬ 
zarre to be real. This was happening to 
someone else. From my delusional point 
of view I thought the rest of the world 
was crazy and I was sane." 

It wasn't until she was recovering 
in Kino Hospital that she realized the 
impact of Meehan's decision. Today, 
six years later, she says, "I feel a sense 
of obligation... want him to know I'm 
doing well and recovered. My whole 
family is grateful for his decision." She 
is twenty-nine years old. She has re¬ 
ceived her bachelor 7 s degree and is 
finishing up work on her master 7 s. She 
still attends therapy on a regular basis 
and sends Meehan a Christmas card 
every year. 

Despite his public machismo, de¬ 
spite his assertion that he doesn't care 
since the public "loves me and lawyers 
don't vote," friends characterize Mee¬ 
han as an insecure man who needs to 
be liked and wants to please every¬ 
body. And as a judge, he's put himself 
into an impossible situation. Someone 
always loses. He's a man who will suf¬ 
fer the hurt of wounded friendships 
privately, hates confrontation off the 
bench. He would like to keep his per¬ 
sonal life more private. But a seven- 
year love affair with fellow Superior 
Court Judge Lina S. Rodriguez, and the 
arrest of a cocaine-addicted son for 
various property crimes, fuels the 
tongues of courthouse gossips. 

September 27th. Lina Rodriguez's 
thirty-ninth birthday. There's a quick 
lunch party in her chambers. A long 
table holds '80s dinner food: chicken 
divan and green chile quiche, salad and 
trifle. Meehan sits next to Rodriguez; 
court reporters, bailiffs, clerks and sec¬ 
retaries fill the room. Rodriguez — a 


smart, sassy, independent, attractive 
dark-haired woman — is in many ways 
the antithesis of Meehan. She drives a 
black Mercedes, Meehan a four-year- 
old American pickup; she majored in 
the English that Meehan slaughters; 
she's a stylish dresser, Meehan still 
wears what he wore to high school. 

Meehan reluctantly nibbles on sal¬ 
ads and takes long drinks of lemon 
seltzer. Rabbit food. Court reporters 
show their fingers, blistered stubs from 
the steno machines; someone says, 
"Our fingers used to be a lot longer." 
The room buzzes with shop talk. Ro¬ 
driguez is in the middle of an exasper¬ 
ating case: police put fourteen bullets 
into a man in a dope raid, and because 


of a quirk in the law, the prosecution 
has charged the remaining dealers with 
murder. 

Everyone sings "Happy Birthday," 
Rodriguez blows out the candles on the 
trifle and makes her wish. "I wish I 
don't do this to myself next year on my 
calendar." (That afternoon, she gives 
the defense a Merry Christmas and 
throws out the murder charges.) 

Meehan stretches out on a hard 
chair, his long legs spread under the 
table, sucking more Marlboros. On 
Lina's desk are a dozen long-stemmed 
yellow and red roses and two sterling 
silver pins, compliments of the presid¬ 
ing judge. Rodriguez begins some 
"Meehan" stories: "When Tom bought 


his new home in San Clemente it had 
deed restrictions on it that said no 
Mexicans, no Chinese, no blacks 
except to clean the house, and they 
must not stay overnight in the resi¬ 
dence. This was during the time they 
were getting Justice Rhenquist on his 
deed restrictions. So Tom was getting 
all mad and was going to have it re¬ 
moved anyway. Then one of his neigh¬ 
bors came over, an obvious redneck, 
and says, 'So you're the judge. Well 
we're real glad to have you here. It s 
about time somebody came here and 
cleaned up the place. Look at these 
bushes, looks like some goddamn 
Mexican got hold of these things. 
Tom laughs at Lina's imitation. 
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'Tom says, 'Well let me look at t}, 
girlfriend's Mexican, I'm going to have t 
it looks like a Mexican got ahold of them ' I, 
bor backed off quick." 

The room cracks up, Lina's on a roll Tl 
they went dove hunting and Meehan got pull< , 
by a motorcycle cop for passing on a yellow line 
the Sheraton El Conquistador. "The cop asks I 
'Where do you work?' Tom says, 'Well, I sorta w 
for the courthouse.' He was really trying, he didi 
want this guy to know he was the judge. The cop s & 
'What do you mean you sorta work for the court¬ 
house? Either you do or you don't....' And then the 
light bulb went on, you're Judge Meehan, and T 0m 
goes, 'Well, yeah, yeah, I'm Judge Meehan and she's 
a judge too — that's my girlfriend, Judge Lina Ro¬ 
driguez/ The cop says, 'Well I'll give you a warning/ 
and Tom says 'Yep, she's a judge and I'm a judge and 
officer, can we give you some doves?' And I'm going, 
oh, he's bribing a police officer and he wasn't, he was 
just being nice. And the cop said, 'Uh, no sir, thank 
you very much, I really don't care for any.' Very offi¬ 
cial. I'm dying...." 

No stopping her now. She parodies the little old 
ladies who accost them in supermarkets and swoon, 
"Oh judge, we just love you, you're the judge, you're 
putting those people away." Lina pokes her finger 
down her mouth. Gag. 

"But the compliment he got that he loved the 
most: About four or five years ago shopping in a 
Lucky's produce section — this man comes up to 
Tom, who characteristically is dressed in Levis, 
cowboy hat and boots. The man says, 'Are you the 
Marlboro cowboy?' Meehan floated on air for days." 

Meehan rides horses, owns more than twenty 
guns and is a crack shot. When a coked-out young 
burglar with a knife inappropriately picked Meehan's 
house, the judge surprised him with a .45 and im¬ 
parted some wisdom: "Freeze, or I'll blow your 
fuckin' head off." When the deputies arrived, they 
found one burglar quaking on the floor, and one 
Superior Court judge in his underwear. 

Just like something his hero. The Duke, would 
do. "What do I like about him? He always wore a 
white hat, he was always for good and against evil. 
He was for America, for motherhood, against crime." 
Meehan adds, dumfounded, "How can anyone not 
like John Wayne?" 

Rodriguez compares Meehan to a different leg¬ 
end of the Old West. A few years ago she assembled 
all the press clippings on Meehan — they filled three 
volumes — and entitled them "The Life and Times 
of Judge Thomas 'Roy Bean' Meehan." 

When Meehan was sworn-in in 1978, he stood 
proudly before 150 relatives and friends, and later 
mused, "Not bad for a kid born in Menlo Park, huh?" 

George Thomas Meehan was born May 1, 1932, 
in what was then called the Storks Nest (where the 
Trans-America building stands today) to George 
Edward Meehan, an auditor, and Marian Meehan, a 
housewife. He grew up in the Menlo Park area and 
attended University Heights grade school, Mansfeld 
Junior High and Tucson High. Two of his pals were 
Stanley Feldman, now an Arizona State Supreme 
Court justice, and Mike Lacagnina, now an Arizona 
State Court of Appeals judge. During high school, 
Lacagnina bagged groceries at El Rancho while 
Meehan did the same at the rival market. Consum¬ 
ers. 

Lacagnina now recalls, "Tom was always serious. 
We would party together, but I would decide when 
and where we were gonna do something. He 
wouldn t take the lead in anything. If anyone played 
jokes... practical jokes, he wouldn't think of them.— I 
would instigate them and he would follow." 

Meehan was a fullback on the Tucson High team. 
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Once, at a roast honoring Meehan, 
Lacagnina told a story about the time 
l H> heard that Tom had been secretly 
dating one of his girlfriends. "So when 
the quarterback called a particular play, 
where Meehan needed me to block the 
tackle so when he ran there would be a 
hole, I just lay down and let this big 
tackle from Mesa cream Tom. When we 
got back in the huddle, he said, 'Why 
didn't you block that guy?' Because 
you've been seeing so-and-so. If you 
promise not to see her, I'll block for you 
the next time. He said 'I'll never see her 
again.' I said good, call that play again. 
Then he ran for a touchdown." The 
story, Lacagnina concedes, has become 
embellished over the years, but was 
typical of their relationship. "I always 
had him in my power," he jokes. 

More serious things are rarely dis¬ 
cussed. Lina says Meehan's father left 
the family — his mother, his sister and 
Tom — when Tom was about three. His 
maternal grandmother moved in while 
his mother worked two jobs, Lina says. 
"His grandmother became the mother 
figure in the house and one of the 
things you'll notice he won't talk about 
much is his grandmother.... 1 think one 
of the greatest blows to him was when 
his grandmother died. He was, 1 think, 
in his twenties when she died and he 
found her, if I'm not wrong — she had 
collapsed in her home. He loved her so 
much, he loved her as much as he loved 
his mother. They were like two moth¬ 
ers to him... his memories... they were 
so poor. One time his grandmother was 
making hash. I guess they had a limited 
amount and somehow she spilled it on 
the floor. And he always remembers his 
grandmother crying at that...." 

When he graduated from high 
school in 1950, Meehan enlisted in the 
Navy where he worked as an electri¬ 
cian and spent fourteen months on an 
aircraft carrier, the U.S.S. Essex. Rough 
and tumble all the way, he rode 
through the rites of a young sailor, 
carousing with his buddies, forgetting 
to get back on the ship while stationed 
in Japan, getting arrested on minor 
charges, having his wrists tattooed 
with anchors. 

After Korea, he went to submarine 
school in New London, Connecticut, 
and spent the next two and a half years 
living in a metal tube. On a recent trip 
arranged by Senator DeConcini, Mee¬ 
han returned to the submarine base, 
viewing the latest model. "I'll tell you 
something, it was just as close as it was 
when I was on a submarine — cramped 
living conditions — and when I got off 
that boat I came to a conclusion that 
really the only way you can be dumb 
enough to serve on those things is to be 
nineteen years old with no brains." 

In 1955, fresh out of the Navy, 
Meehan flunked out of the University 
°f Arizona in his first year. "Anything 
that had a right answer, I couldn't an- 
swer; anything that didn't have a right 
answer, I was good at, ya know. I 
Started out wanting to be a forest 


r S ?? nd COuldn,t P™ biology 1A- 

then I decided I wanted tobeanengb 

?o e c a " d C0 1 uldn ' t pass Algebra 1A or 
b. So I flunked out/' His mother told 
im Son, you've got to go get a job. I 
don t care what you do, but you've got 
to work." Meehan began working 
mg its with the state highway patrol. 

e gave out a lot of traffic tickets and 
studied in his patrol car between 3 a.m. 
and 6 a.m., struggling to make average 
grades. Durmg the day, he was back in 
college. 

In 1961 he worked as an agent for 
the state liquor control board. Attorney 
om Chandler, a powerful Democrat 
who would later support Meehan's 
appointment to the bench, held inter- 

CITY PORTRAIT 

NAME: 

Meg Olson-Rickard 

President, K-Temp Temporary Services. 
Largest woman-owned business in 
Tucson by number of employees. 

BORN: 

New York City. Moved to Tucson, 

1948. 

RECENT HONORS: 

Women on the Move's 1987 Entre¬ 
preneur. First female member, 

Catalina Rotary Club. 

OTHER ACTIVITIES: 

Boards of Boys and Girls Clubs; 

WOSAC (UA women's studies); 

Arizona Theatre Company. "As a 
Tucson-owned business, you've got 
to put something back into the 
community." 

TO RELAX: 

"1 hover. 1 fly helicopters. When I'm 
up there, 1 don't think about any¬ 
thing else — you can't, it's too 
intense." 

OTHER PASSIONS: 

UA basketball and football; Nautilus 
workouts; Reading. 

IF SHE DIDN'T WORK. 

"Hmmm. I don't know what it's like 
not to work. I'd like to play tennis 
again, certainly spend more time 
with my grandchildren." 

STRANGEST REQUEST 
FOR WORKERS: 

Elephant Washer; Supervisor for 
Snake Dancer; Easter Bunnies. (Filled 
them all.) 

WHY SHE ADVERTISES IN 
CITY MAGAZINE: 

"It's a great place to be seen. It leaves 
a lasting impression. That's what 
we're all about, too. When we send a 
temporary worker out, we want to 
leave a good impression so people 
use us again." 


ests in several restaurants where Mee¬ 
han patrolled. Chandler remembers, 
"He was one of the few who wouldn't 
even accept a cup of coffee. Couldn't 
buy him anything. Very, very, proper 
in every respect." After finishing ninety 
units at UA, Meehan went straight into 
law school where, again, he had to 
work for his grades. Lacagnina says he 
influenced Meehan's decision to enter 
law school. 

He began his practice in 1964 on 
the South Side. He says he was "a street 
lawyer, taking anything off the streets. 
I didn't represent the banks, the mort¬ 
gage companies, the railroads. The last 
five years of my practice, I was strong 
in the criminal defense area. The reason 


it wasn't the first five years was because 
I'd been a cop for so long. A guy would 
walk in and tell me, 'I did it. Will you 
represent me?' I'd say, what the hell do 
you want me to do? If you did it, go 
plead guilty. Everything was black and 
white when I was a cop. It just took me 
a while to mature as a lawyer. When I 
was a cop, no one had all these rights, 
the only right you really had was not 
to get a confession whipped out of 
you." He says it took him five years to 
realize that defendants had any rights 
at all. 

He served as attorney for South 
Tucson; he also represented drug deal¬ 
ers, including one of the notorious 
Norman brothers, the reputed local 
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drug lords of the ripoff 70s When M< • 
judgeship, he was passed over several tur 
given temporary assignments. He recei 
cial appointment from Gov. Bruce Babbit r 
2, 1978, and rose fast, becoming presiding 
judge less than three years later. On Januar. 
the state supreme court named him Presid 
of Pima County Superior Court. Now he adm 
the whole shootin' match in twenty-one di 
while holding down his own one-man show in 
678. 


The work is staggering — besides overseein 
ever-growing case load, and lobbying for chang. , r 
the legislature, he has reorganized the adult p ro t . 
tion department and pre-trial services. But these ar t 
not accomplishments the public particularly cards 
about. They want the "pine box" Meehan, the man 
who strolls to the bench and holds out his arm to the 
rising spectators, " Please , will ya just siddown!" Th ev 
like the informality of his courtroom, his kibitzing, his 
flirting. The Meehan charm: Maximum Macho — 
though women can push his buttons. 

But those close to him say the kid from Menlo 
Park who had to strain harder to get where he is, 
drinks in the power and respect that comes with the 
territory, while pretending not to care. He demures. 
"I sit here and think, 'Who in the hell am I to sit and 
decide what happens to somebody's life? I put on my 
pants like everybody else does and take them off like 
everybody else does."' 

Nor does the public see the private agony of the 
man who hands out the sentences. His court clerk, 
Sharon, says that on a death penalty case, ''He will 
literally not sleep. Sweat pours down his armpits 
past his belt and down into his pants. He suffers, it's 
not done lightly." 

"I'm in favor of the death penalty, but not for 
some of the reasons espoused by some people knowl¬ 
edgeable in this field," the judge says. "I don't believe 
the death penalty is a deterrent to homicide. I really 
don't. What you do is you take 'em up there and, 
number one, you don't execute them in Arizona. 
Number two, when you do, you do it at 12:01 a.m. in 
a locked cell with six witnesses, where nobody else 
can see it. And I think people who commit these of¬ 
fenses don't do it with the anticipation of being 
caught. 

But I do believe that there are some people who 
commit such violent, violent crimes that just offend 
everyone s sense of morality and don't deserve to live 
among us or ever walk among us again. With some 
of these people, even other prisoners just doing their 
time aren't safe." 

Still, he adds, "If we're gonna have the death 
penalty, we should exercise it. Otherwise, do away 
with it." (There are eighty-four inmates on death row; 
no one has been executed in Arizona in twenty-five 
years.) 

Recently, attorneys and others have complained 
that Meehan is getting short-tempered, much of this 
amed on the workload he has taken on. In ten years, 
he s been out sick a total of three days; once he was 
hospitalized for pneumonia on a weekend and 
crawled back to work by Wednesday. A recent bar 
poll rated him at eighty-seven — not bad on a scale 
of one hundred, but lower than twelve of the other 
twenty judges. A lot of his low marks came on atti¬ 
tude. Close friends also say that unhappiness in 
Meehan s personal life has spilled from the bench in 
the form of impatience. 

For years, his office has been a way-station for 
attorneys, judges, cops, secretaries — all court per¬ 
sonnel — to grab a quick smoke and gossip. Lately, 
the numbers have been dropping. Positions of power 
have their drawbacks. They create enemies by intimi¬ 
dation. 


fror 
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Meehan, the ex-cop who once be- 
. v ed defendants had no rights, also 
testified in a legislative hearing this 
ear against the so-called 'Victim's bill 
of rights" backed by prosecutors. He 
^ estioned its constitutionality, object¬ 
ing that it was another step that took 
discretion from courts and gave it to the 
legislature. He also removed himself 
from "We the People," the court-watch¬ 
ing group spearheaded by Sheriff Clar¬ 
ence Dupnik after the Hoskinson mur¬ 
der. Meehan says they were effective in 
lobbying the legislature for tougher 
sentences in offenses against children, 
but once again felt that it removed de¬ 
cision-making that belonged on the 
bench. 

A lot of lawyers say he's fair, 
maybe on the tough side of fair. But 
individual opinions range from one 
female attorney who calls him a sexist 
pig, to some former defense colleagues 
who say he's forgotten where he came 
from and rudely cuts off attorneys in 
mid-stream during oral arguments, to 
career prosecutor Randy Stevens who 
is a big fan, even though Meehan once 
fell sound asleep during one of Stevens' 
less electrifying opening statements. 

One attorney insists that taking a 
child molestation case before him is 
tantamount to malpractice; others say 
he goes easier on drugs. Meehan 
wouldn't disagree with some of those 
positions. 

"One of my weaknesses is that 
because of the volume of work that I 
have, sometimes I get short with law¬ 
yers and don't always listen as much as 
I should." 

And he openly agrees that "my 
reputation among both the county at¬ 
torney and defense lawyers is I am soft 
on drug cases. I have a son who was a 
drug addict for ten years, and if I can 
see a way to put a person into a treat¬ 
ment program rather than into prison, 
then that is what I'm going to do. Now, 
prosecutors don't like that, they per¬ 
ceive it as being soft; defense lawyers 
like it because it means the guy might 
not go to prison unless I have to do it 
under mandatory sentencing." 

In 1985, the judge's grown son 
from his former twenty-five-year mar¬ 
riage made the papers. They an¬ 
nounced the news that the younger 
Meehan had been arrested and charged 
with theft, attempted trafficking in 
stolen property, and offering to sell 
cocaine. Because of his father's posi¬ 
tion, the younger Meehan was tried 
a nd sentenced in Phoenix. The court 
put him in a rehabilitation program, 
ordered $1,958 in restitution and 1,000 
hours of community service. Meehan 
Sa ys that kids have no idea how they 
can rip their parents up. 

Lina Rodriguez says that although 
Meehan won't talk about it much, she 
feels that his father leaving led him to 
he tremendously loving toward his 
own two sons. "... Definitely, he bent 
over backwards for his sons, gave them 
an ything and everything they wanted. 
Would do anything for his sons, liter¬ 


ally cut Off his right arm.... He is that 
way about his sons. Too much so. That 
IS something he's commented on. 

"I don't think you can ever love 
your children too much. You don't 
want to see your children hurt and it's 
ditticult for parents to understand that 
sometimes you have to let your kids fall 
down once in a while so they can learn 
how to walk on their own. And I think 
he was very protective of his children. 

think he has the There but for the 
grace of God syndrome' much more 
than 1 do. He has a very, very strong 
awareness of the impact of drugs, co¬ 
caine in particular, on his life, his 
family's life, his son's tragedy.... He's a 
very compassionate man." 


If Meehan is frustrated by the 
demands of the job, it doesn't take a 
nuclear physicist to understand the 
reasons. The courts are clogged. He 
wants to push cases through to trial and 
resolve them. The public defender's 
office always wants more time. Prose¬ 
cutors say things aren't moving fast 
enough. In court, they act like they 
want to rip each other's lungs out and 
Meehan's in the middle. Recently 
Meehan considered moving to a civil 
bench — the politics of mediating be¬ 
tween prosecutors and defense attor¬ 
neys have taken their toll. Lina says he 
didn't feel appreciated anymore. 

But he blows off the pressures of 
the job in an interview. The public 
Meehan announces he's getting better 
as he gets older, and offers more hard- 
boiled philosophy: "You retire and you 
die, ya know? I believe that. I enjoy my 
work, I like it, why should I quit some¬ 
thing I like? 

"I don't think you'll go anywhere 
where people will say they won't get a 
fair trial in my courtroom, neither a 
prosecutor or a defense lawyer," he 
insists. "In fact, the most prevalent 
thing you'll hear from lawyers is proba¬ 
bly that defendants have their rights 
well protected in my courtroom." 

Defense attorney Stan Bloom has 
known Meehan for years and theorizes, 
"I think he can be fair, I think he's be¬ 
come immune, he's heard it all. I think 
he's bored and that leads to fatigue and 
it's hard to stay fresh." But he's seen a 
Meehan who would fret when he had 
to sentence someone to any hard time. 
He would smoke ten cigarettes in a 
row, he would stammer, he would 
sweat. What changed? Bloom says af¬ 
ter you hand out penalties of 200 years, 
forty years, fifty years, over and over 
again, then what is it to hand out two 
years, or maybe five years? "I would 
say, with almost all judges, they get 
jaded. They do the same thing over and 
over, give out time, and it stops having 
any meaning for them. 

Late one afternoon, after a panel 
discussion out at Hilton East, Meehan 
returns to his desk looking worn out, 
though he's got the constitution of an 
ox. How was it? Meehan says. Oh, just 
a bunch of prosecutors and cops taking 


pot shots at judges." Bonnie hands him 
a stack of thick orange folders — the 
next day's calendar — and a handwrit¬ 
ten letter from a defendant. Meehan 
stares briefly, and says, "You know 
they're in trouble when I know their 
first name." He opens another file. Ten 
prior convictions for property crimes. 
"What do you want to bet that it's ei¬ 
ther cocaine or heroin?" He reads on, 
his suspicions confirmed. 

"It's crazy," he says. Meehan's 
rubbing his face again, the glasses are 
in his hand as he ruminates and gazes 
at his window. It's a wonderful view 
from the sixth floor, though the curtains 
shut out most of it. He mumbles, this 
town isn't what it used to be. Nowa¬ 
days, his mother says, "Tommy, when 
you were growing up, I would worry 
about you. Now, with all this stuff 
going on, you were a choirboy." He 
muses about drugs. When he was 
growing up, long before mandatory 
sentencing, long before Mothers 
Against Drunk Driving, long before 
anyone thought of alcohol as a drug, he 
and his friends did their share of drink¬ 
ing. It's another world on the streets 
today, and his eyes squint. He wonders 
if he was a kid today, would he try 
drugs? He thinks maybe he would. 

It's nearing 5 p.m. Most of the other 
judges have left. Meehan reflects about 
some of the cases that have come before 
him. That recent purse-snatching case. 
The defendant with hair the color of tar 
and eyes like black raisins. It's the kind 


of mandatory case — known as a 
"dead-banger" for the prosecution 
that stirs his cynicism, because the leg- 
islature already has dictated the pen¬ 
alty. Meehan feels the guy should do 
time, but twenty-five-to-life for what he 
would call aggravated shoplifting? 
Less time would do. 

The jury deliberated for approxi¬ 
mately twenty minutes. Meehan 
handed out more cigarettes to the de¬ 
fendant — he knows how it is when 
you want a smoke — and the man sat 
with his wrists cuffed, waiting, then 
said of Meehan,"I think he's a great 
guy, he did his best to help, tried to 
drop it to a lesser charge. I've been 
through two other judges and he's the 
best. He's been good to me, but there's 
nothing he can do. I think they should 
find me guilty of robbery. There was no 
armed robbery." The man was just pass¬ 
ing through on his way to New Mex¬ 
ico. He had no idea that this was the 
Wild, Wild West. He had no idea that 
Florence, Arizona, would be his perma¬ 
nent residence. 

When the jury returned with the 
guilty verdict, only then could Meehan 
explain that their decision meant 
twenty-five years-to-life. He is prohib¬ 
ited from stating the punishment be¬ 
forehand, lest juries be swayed. Some 
jury members look stunned at what 
they'd done. So does the defendant. His 
eyes go dull and he mutters, "Twenty- 
five-to-life. What do I have to look for¬ 
ward to?" □ 
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D r. Boyd "Bob" Burkhardt's 6,000-square-foot 
office is filled with Tucson's beautiful 
people. His waiting room looks like a desti¬ 
nation resort, and this morning you see the results of 
his plastic surgery on parade: 

The elegant, older women with cream-colored 
complexions who have already had face lifts, and 
now are back to have their bodies contoured by lipo¬ 
suction. They glitter with diamonds and gold, fitting 
in comfortably with the plush carpeting and expen¬ 
sive wood furniture. Around them, slender young 
models buzz about Burkhardt's fat suctioning. These 
100-pound beauties are decked out in Halston jump 
suits and hot pants that reveal every curve — includ¬ 
ing a few they would like trimmed. 

Burkhardt's assistant, Lou Banks, R.N., is in 
perpetual motion, trying to cater to the whims of each 
patient while rushing to keep up with the doctor's 
high-energy pace. The white-haired Burkhardt is 
nearing retirement, but he disguises it with an ath¬ 
letic body and a boyish personality. He jokes with 
each patient, his laughter filtering down the long 
hallway of examination rooms. 

Burkhardt describes his day as a three-ring cir¬ 
cus. He can't get through an examination without 
repeated interruptions and questions from Banks. 
The phone is going berserk. Burkhardt has just been 
featured on ABC's "20/20" as the international expert 
on liposuction, and plastic surgeons from around the 
country are calling to congratulate him on his spec¬ 
tacular national television performance. He s also 
frying to finish an editorial column on liposuction for 
the Arizona Daily Star , and an editor is on the phone 
saying the article is due. 

Another call: University Hospital, scheduling 
surgery for a new patient from Nogales, Sonora, who 
has such large thighs that he considers them a de¬ 
formity. The Mexican patient is indigent, so Burk¬ 
hardt will do the fat suctioning for free at the hospi¬ 
tal. A former patient pops in unexpectedly. She has 
been in a wheelchair all her life, and is so pleased with 
the results of his fat suctioning that she gives him a 
color portrait of herself, posed in a teddy to show off 
her new legs. 

Banks is racing around frantically because the 
patients in the waiting room are starting to pile up. 
burkhardt is on another long-distance call, making 
travel arrangements to speak on liposuction to phy¬ 
sicians in Thailand, England and Canada. As soon as 
he hangs up, his wife calls to chastise him. She saw 
im leaving the house for work dressed in a Mexi¬ 
can wedding shirt and slacks again. She tells him a 
^ulti-millionaire should dress the part. 

Burkhardt's afternoon will be spent in surgery, 
ortunately, he doesn't have to go far. He has three 
iposuction operating rooms and a recovery room in 
his spacious offices. 


A penetrating look 
at the most popular 
cosmetic surgery: 
Liposuction. 


By Linda Weis 


Boyd R. Burkhardt, M.D., is the grandfather of 
liposuction in the United States. He introduced the 
new procedure to this country just seven years ago, 
and now says he's done the operation more than a 
thousand times, more often than any other single 
plastic surgeon in the country. Nationally, nearly 
100,000 people a year are having their bodies 
reshaped by liposuction, making it by far the most 
widely sought form of cosmetic surgery, according 
to the American Society of Plastic and Reconstructive 
Surgeons. It has replaced tummy tucks, arm reduc¬ 
tions and buttocks and thigh lifts. 

It also is the most controversial. Some people 
have died. Some surgeons and physiologists call it a 
ripoff. The American Society of Plastic and Recon¬ 
structive Surgeons said in a report that it had docu¬ 
mented eleven deaths and nine non-fatal cases of 
serious complications in an analysis of 100,000 U.S. 
liposuction procedures over five years. Until last 
June, there had been no deaths or malpractice law¬ 
suits associated with fat-suction surgery in Arizona, 
says Douglas Cerf, executive director of the Arizona 
Board of Medical Examiners. In June, according to 
Cerf, a Phoenix woman died from the anesthesia in a 
liposuction procedure performed by a friend who 
was not a physician. 

Liposuction literally sucks fat out of the body 
through a tube inserted into an incision in the skin. 
Many doctors, including Burkhardt, consider the 
procedure appropriate for body contouring and get¬ 
ting rid of fat deposits that cannot be eliminated 
through diet or exercise. The cost ranges from about 
$500 to as much as $6,000, depending on the extent 
of the surgery. 

Burkhardt says liposuction is revolutionary in 
cosmetic surgery. "1 think it's one of the finest proce¬ 
dures we have. The risk of complications is very, very 
low. None of my patients has had complications, and 
I can't say that about other kinds of plastic surgery. 


"Before we had liposuction, we had to make huge 
incisions to remove fat. The surgery was disabling, 
and sometimes the patient would end up looking 
worse than before the surgery. Now there are small 
incisions, instead of large wounds. And the patient 
isn't under anesthesia for a long time. 

But Burkhardt agrees that unskilled practitioners 
can leave a patient with depressions and indenta¬ 
tions, or looking out of balance. Liposuction is not 
considered a cure for obesity, but a cosmetic proce¬ 
dure for trimming up areas of excess. "If you're heavy 
and your legs match the rest of your body, I won't 
do fat-suctioning on them," he says. "I do fat-suction¬ 
ing for areas that don't match. 

"If you have a skilled surgeon, he only takes out 
enough fat so it matches with the rest of your body. I 
don't take out all of the fat cells. The fat cells that are 
left will continue to respond to weight gain in the 
same way that they did before." 

The average amount of yellowish, globby fat he 
removes through the tube is a pint to a quart. He says 
the most he will remove now is eight quarts, down 
from the eleven quarts he says he removed from a 
patient four years ago. "It's a lot for the patient to go 
through. Surgeons have backed off because the blood 
loss is significant." 

Other plastic surgeons in Tucson limit fat re¬ 
moval to two and a half quarts. 

Burkhardt gladly shows off his photo album with 
before-and-after shots of his patients. The change in 
the woman who had eleven quarts removed was 
dramatic. Before the surgery, her hips and legs were 
layered in fat. With liposuction, Burkhardt made 
them shapely. 

Ninety percent of Burkhardt's patients are of 
normal size but carry annoying fat deposits that make 
them unhappy: only ten percent are obese. He says 
he will perform limited liposuction on obese patients. 
Many other surgeons will not. "Overweight people 
still have fat deposits in some areas that are inappro¬ 
priate for their appearance," Burkhardt argues. "I can 
help them with that. One common problem with men 
is a feminine appearance to their breasts. 

"I see other people who I want to help, but I know 
Tm going to be in deep shit if I try to perform lipo¬ 
suction," he continues. "For example, a man with a 
beer belly came to see me. He wanted his stomach 
reduced. I did the Pillsbury Dough Boy test on him. 
1 poked him in the stomach. If my finger goes in three 
inches, I know it's surface fat that liposuction will 
remove. But I wasn't able to poke him in the stom¬ 
ach so I knew that the fat was in the intestines. I told 
him l couldn't do fat suctioning on him without tear¬ 
ing his spleen and liver apart. He left angry at me." 

Burkhardt believes the demand for liposuction 
merely reflects society and its changing definition of 
beauty. "Curves used to be sexually attractive. 
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Women used to want big thighs and 
women come in so 1 can remove their 
now want their abdomens and hips 
man's." 

Tucson plastic surgeon William Man^ 
says eightv-eight percent of all liposuction ‘ 
women. One of his patients has demand* 
to make her wrinkles disappear, but also is fr 
with society's double standard — groarune 
wrinkles are called aging, her husband's ar 
character lines. "Our society has decreed tha 
and youthful appearance in women is mon . 
tant than in men," Mangold notes. "For mar 
it was socially unacceptable for men to have c 
surgery. The premium has not been placed on 
men." 

The majority of women he operates on are ir 

early twenties to early forties and in good ph\* 
condition. They are either running, bicycling, i. 
ing or doing aerobics, and many have the v 
complaint. "They are frustrated because they're 
near their ideal weight but they can't get off the > 
tire, thighs or bottom. They feel they have don. 
they can do themselves, and they're looking r 
nudge in the direction of their perceived ideal. ] 
usually are not people who simply sit in front of t 
television all day, and then decide they wantsoir 
one to make them skinny. The patients who have this 
surgery are just like the people who exercise regu¬ 
larly. There is pain and sacrifice in that as well. 

How painful is it? Mangold says it's quite pain¬ 
ful for the first twenty-four hours. "After that tor 
most people it's sore; it's not sharp, excruciating pain 
that you would associate with being incapacitated 
I've not had anybody say, 'It hurts so bad I v I 
wouldn't have done it.'" (Though some are surpr J 
that recuperation is slower than expected). 

Liposuction accounts for eight percer 
Mangold's practice. He says the most comma 
quests involve reshaping stomachs and thighs 
there is another form becoming popular. "Wo 
want the fat taken out of their stomachs and put 
in their breasts," he says. That's what he likes at 
liposuction — the versatility. "Fat suctioning car 
used almost anywhere there are accumulated isolat 
deposits of fat, ranging from the cheeks, chin anu 
neck all the way down to the ankles." 

Mangold gets feedback from his patients six 
months after surgery. Most tell him they are satisfied 
with the results. Some have another response: The\ 
look in the mirror and they don't see a difference. 
Cosmetic surgeons are used to this. The mind gets 
used to a picture of a certain body size, and literally 
can't see a change. That's when the before-and-after 

photographs come out. 

Mangold is a surgeon who will not operate on 
° ese P eo ple, and will not remove more than two 
and-a-half quarts of fat. "You cannot safely remove 
enough fat with the suction procedure to make am 
1 erence in the person who is overweight," he sa\ s 
When we do remove two-and-a-half quarts of bl 
we have to put back lots of fluid, we mav have to gi' e 
* blood transfusion, and even admit them to the 
hospital. Removing this amount of fat is only m e 
pounds. That is not much weight for someone " v 
is heavy. A lot of people come in, they're fifty p° undS 
overweight, and they want me to remove it- Th l 
impossible to do. If someone comes in and the) 
their ideal weight of 123 pounds and their tuning 
thighs, or bottom bothers them, that is a reason* 1 
thing to do." 

Mangold, a lawyer as well as an M.D mm* 
unsuccessful Democratic candidate for the An y 
ouse in 1986), has been a congressional lobbx i st 
t e American Medical Association and the Anu i v 
I ar Association. He wants liposuction regulated " 
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relation to protect people from inex- 
Srie need practitioners 
F 3 urkhardt, too, has been an activ- 
a nd opinions sometimes get him 
lS fights. He argues that only certified 
Mastic surgeons are qualified to do the 
Surgery and that the public can be 
deceived by lack of regulation. His Star 
article, he says, drew a $20 million 
lawsuit from the American Board of 
Cosmetic Surgery. He appears uncon¬ 
cerned, but says that group previously 
sued one of Burkhardt's colleagues 
over a similar article and won $1.4 
million in an Atlanta trial. 


Burkhardt brought fat-suctioning 
to the United States from France seven 
years ago. After reading about the 
work of French doctors, he "thought it 
was an exciting concept" and flew to 
Paris to study with Gerard lllouz, M.D. 

He already had been using fat- 
removal surgery to correct big thighs. 
But he disliked the operation because 
it meant making two huge incisions 
clear across the thighs, and, sometimes, 
women lost too much blood, and com¬ 
plications would set in. In some cases, 
it would leave large depressions on 
their legs. 

"Sucking fat from people" was a 
longshot, Burkhardt felt at the time. But 
he was willing to try it because of the 
problems with the thigh surgery. "If 
you operate on someone with a hernia 
and you have complications, the pa¬ 
tient is already sick and he isn't sur¬ 
prised by it," he says. "Plastic surgery 
is different. My patients are healthy. 
They don't expect complications, and 
they don't expect to end up looking 
worse than before. My patients spend 
their own money on my surgery, and 
it is expensive. They expect to look 
better." 

When Illouz's class started, Burk¬ 
hardt was suspicious of the French 
doctor because he claimed he never 
had complications with liposuction. He 
added that most of the surgeons in his 
class seemed more concerned about 
making money than caring for their 
patients. lllouz also had a stormy, no¬ 
torious personal life. The Tucson doc¬ 
tor felt he was in "with the flakiest 
group of people" he had ever seen. 

Illouz's first patient in the class was 
a French hairdresser who wanted to fit 
into her Calvin Klein jeans. lllouz 
started to ram the suction tube in and 
out of the fat. Burkhardt thought he 
^ as going to rip her thighs apart, 
tartled, he turned to a fellow surgeon 
an d asked, "What is he doing to that 
w oman?" 

But Burkhardt calmed down when 
c saw fat — without any blood loss — 
ing carried down the suction tube to 
0 pump. Up until that point, no one 
ln Hass believed fat suctioning 
Would work. After the demonstration, 
was pure chaos — every surgeon 
ere wanted to buy the pump, and 
ore weren't enough to go around. 

^ burkhardt got hold of one and says 
0 was lucky to get it into the U.S. The 


Food and Drug Administration won't 

hatT ne u i T 0rt 3 medkal ™chine 
that hasn t been approved by the 

agency. Burkhardt says he got the fat 
suctioning equipment through customs 
because the customs agent didn't know 
what he was dealing with. 

He was ''apprehensive as hell" 
about trying the machine. His wife 
became his first patient - she wanted 
her pot belly" removed and told him: 

You re going to have to do liposuction 
on somebody. I'm your wife, and I can't 
sue you." Since it was a small area, he 
used a local anesthetic instead of put¬ 
ting her to sleep. The surgery was a 
disaster, he says. His wife was in ago- 
nizing pain. Burkhardt never finished, 
and eventually his wife had to have the 
operation done again. 

But Burkhardt says the liposuction 
procedure has been improved since his 
first attempt. French surgeons were 
putting adhesive tape on their patients 
after surgery, creating severe blisters. 
American surgeons now put the pa¬ 
tient in a panty girdle. American sur¬ 
geons also realized it was important to 
replace fluids properly. Patients now 
are hooked up to an IV to avoid blood 
loss, surgeons now inject adrenaline 
into the area to constrict blood vessels, 
and the after-surgery massage that 
caused bruising has been eliminated. 

Also, the suction tube has been 
redesigned so it is no longer a blunt 
instrument; it has a semi-pointed tip, 
which helps prevent blood loss. The 
single pump has been replaced with 
two pumps to draw the fat out quicker 
and reduce surgery-time. 

Burkhardt saw a personal need for 
redesign. In the early days, he was 
taking his "fat sucker" from hospital to 
hospital, but the machinery wouldn't 
fit well into his Mercedes. He appealed 
to a friend, who has a medical equip¬ 
ment company, to design a suction 
pump that would fit into an aluminum 
suitcase. The smaller suction pump 
caught on, and now the new machin¬ 
ery is sold worldwide, says Burkhardt. 

Despite his first misgivings in 
France, Burkhardt gives lllouz a lot of 
credit: "lllouz was responsible for 
developing a new surgical procedure. 
He had a lot of balls to do it. 

"Liposuction," says Burkhardt, 
"never would have been developed in 
this country because of the malpractice 
situation." 

Not that it doesn't have its critics. 
Wendell Whitacre, M.D., says he is t ie 
only plastic surgeon in Tucson wio 
refuses to do liposuction, and speaks 
against it at medical forums because he 
believes that ninety-five percent of 
surgery is unnecessary. 

When liposuction was first intro¬ 
duced, Whitacre, too, went to France to 

study the new procedure. He p 
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w.th someone's body shape, a lot more 
fat than that has to be taken out. And 
doctors can't safely do this." 

Whitacre says patients are wasting 
millions of dollars on liposuction every 
year. If 1 do a nose job, pin somebody's 
ears back or do a facelift, 1 get lasting 
results. After liposuction, people don't 
change their dietary habits, and they 
gain the weight back. If people would 
try to diet, they would be a lot richer 
and avoid the pain of surgery. 

People want the royal road to 
geometry. They are always looking for 
the fountain of youth. They want to 
keep their weight down without diet¬ 
ing and exercising. You can't get a nice 
hgure with money." 

Whitacre contends that doctors are 
using people's vanity as grounds for 
performing unneeded surgery, and he 
does not couch his criticism in obscure 
medical language. "Liposuction ,s 
demeaning to my profession," he says. 
The only thing some plastic surgeons 
are concerned about is the almighty 
dollar. Surgeons make a dollar a gram 
oft of it, and they are becoming million¬ 
aires from liposuction. Most liposuc¬ 
tion isn't even necessary. This surgery 
is being abused. If a patient comes in 
and he is breathing and has the money, 
some plastic surgeon will do the sur¬ 
gery. If 1 wanted to get into prostitu¬ 
tion, I would leave my profession and 
run a whorehouse and beer joint." 

(Burkhardt also suspects that there 
are unethical practitioners making a 


fortune from the procedure, but de¬ 
fends his fellow plastic surgeons in 
Tucson as highly qualified and denies 
any of them are into liposuction for the 
money. Neither he nor any of the other 
Tucson surgeons interviewed for this 
article would reveal their annual in¬ 
come. But Mangold says the surgery 
has actually decreased their incomes 
because it has replaced other cosmetic 
staples such as tummy tucks, arm re¬ 
duction, buttocks lifts and thigh lifts.) 

Whitacre contends that some plas¬ 
tic surgeons aren't screening their pa¬ 
tients to make sure the surgery is ap¬ 
propriate. He lists four requirements 
before liposuction is considered. The 
patient should: 

• Be under forty so the skin will 
have elasticity. 

• Be at a normal weight. 

• Be in good health. 

• Have reasonable expectations 
about the results. 

Whitacre claims to see unhappy 
results of liposuction. Many people 
come to him with sagging or uneven 
skin where the surgery has been done, 
he says, and many heavy people "have 
their entire body done," only to gain 
the weight back again. 

"Liposuction was created only for 
thigh problems," he argues; it wasn't 
meant to be used everywhere on the 
body. Whitacre says he has seen de¬ 
formed liposuction patients who end 


up with problems in their upper arms, 
inner thighs, breasts, abdomen, under¬ 
neath their eyes, and in the center of 
their faces. He says liposuction is just 
too hard on the body. "This is a radical 
way to lose weight. It is just too trau¬ 
matic. This surgery tears the hell out of 
everything," he says, adding for good 
measure: "One in 2,000 patients never 
wake up again under general anesthe¬ 
sia. The anesthesia is actually more 
risky than the surgery itself." 

Whitacre quarrels about Burkhardt 
or some other surgeons removing up to 
eight quarts of fat. "Removing that 
much fat is a good way to be sued," he 
says. "The more fat you remove, the 
greater the risk. Liposuction creates an 
area similar to a burn. There is a lot of 
fluid loss and blood loss. If some sur¬ 
geons think they can remove that much 
fat, they're going to get their ass in a 
sling." 

While Burkhardt, Mangold and 
many other plastic surgeons claim they 
never have complications with liposuc¬ 
tion, Whitacre counters that "many 
plastic surgeons are feeding the public 
a line of bullshit." He says he's seen too 
many complications. "I ignore doctors 
when they say they have a perfect track 
record. The only things in life that are 
guaranteed are complications, death 
and taxes." 

And while a turf battle roars over 
who s qualified to do the surgery, 
Whitacre disagrees with Burkhardt and 
Mangold that only plastic surgeons are 


capable of performing U t 
"Other specialties can do thj 
he says. "Doctors need to hv 
deal with the complicah 
imbalance, shock, blood lo 
tions have to be taken care of ; 
recovery process. Gross sp» 
happen all the time. When som< 
a broken jaw, three types of sp* |, 
are equipped to handle it: plasti> 
geons, oral surgeons and ear-rv 
throat doctors. 

"I could teach any eighth-grad 
how to do liposuction. You don't no, 
the dexterity of a concert pianist to 
the surgery. You make a small incision 
and wave the suction tube around 
There's nothing to it." 

In the end, Whitacre concludes that 
"liposuction is a passing fad. Stomach 
stapling, wiring the jaws shut, and in¬ 
testinal bypass surgery used to be done 
a lot. Now these procedures aren t 
popular any more. The same thing is 
going to happen to liposuction. People 
are going to realize it doesn't work, and 
they will know they've been had. In a 
few years, it will lose its popularity." 

And from another camp in Tucson, 
internist Thomas Rotkis, M.D., a na¬ 
tionally known exercise physiologist, is 
campaigning to stop plastic surgeons 
from performing liposuction — be¬ 
cause, he says, ten percent of the pa¬ 
tients either die or have serious medi 
cal problems from the surgery. "People 
are risking their lives to have cosmetic 
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You know it’s not the boots that make a 
Tucsonan, it’s what’s in them that counts. 
Keep your friends filled in on all the stuff 
they need to really know this town—from 
its adobe soul to its political pavement— 
with a gift of City Magazine this Christmas. 
They’ll get a kick out of it all year long, and 
y°u 11 save some shoppin’-around wear and 
tear on your own soles. 

Just fill out these cards, put your hoots on, 
an d mosey on down to the mailbox. We’ll 
ta ke care of the rest. 

Shoot, we’ll even send them a Christmas 
Car d f° r you. Then you just set a spell and 
P u t your feet up. Shoppin’s done. ..2 
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says Rotkis. ''It just doesn't 

n 

>o. 

\ le says fat emboli are the culprits. 


surge*?' 
make sense 


in d paints this scenario: When the 
suction tube is moved in and out of the 
incision, fat cells get into the blood 
vessels. The fat cells lodge in the lungs. 
The oxygen level drops off, the patient 
oes into respiratory failure and dies. 
n According to a 1983 survey of more 
than 100 United States and Canadian 
plastic surgeons, medical problems 
occurred in nine percent of their pa¬ 
tients, he says. The most frequently 
reported problem, affecting 2.6 percent, 
was nerve damage that manifested it¬ 
self in numbness, sometimes perma¬ 
nently. Rotkis says the other complica¬ 
tions included blood clots, bleeding, 
bruising, swelling, skin discoloration, 
infection and shock from loss of body 
fluids, uneven skin, sagging skin, 
dimpled skin, fluid retention under the 
skin, prolonged pain, scarring, perfora¬ 
tion of the abdomen and pulmonary 
embolisms. Twenty percent of the pa¬ 
tients reported being displeased with 
the outcome of their surgery, he says. 
One in nine said that, in their opinion, 
not enough fat was removed. 

Rotkis contends that surgeons 
should use informed consent forms 
which list in advance the potential 
complications from liposuction. These 
consent forms should be similar to the 
lists found in prescription drugs that 
describe possible side effects. "Before I 
do anything, I always tell my patient 
what complications can occur," Rotkis 
says. 'That way, my patient can decide 
whether or not he wants the test or 
surgery done. Some plastic surgeons 
aren't doing this with liposuction. If 
something happens during surgery, 
the plastic surgeon is opening himself 
up to a lawsuit. The surgeon is liable for 
complications if he doesn't list them on 
the consent form." 

Rotkis is somewhat of a sports ce¬ 
lebrity. Thousands see him run mara¬ 
thons and hear him speak on television 
and in public. He has discouraged 
people throughout the country from 
having the surgery. He feels he is in a 
knowledgeable position, because many 
athletes are interested in liposuction. 

Rotkis also has seen patients who 
are disappointed after liposuction. He 
tells them they will get much better 
results with diet and exercise. "The 
muscles underneath the fat create the 
overall look of your body," he says. If 
people will exercise, they will tone 
these muscles." 

Also, says Rotkis, liposuction 
doesn't address the overall health of 
overweight people. Often these people 
have problems such as high blood 
pressure, diabetes or high cholesterol. 

Somebody who has liposuction on his 
love handles may end up with a slim¬ 
mer waist line, but he is ignoring his 
health problems," he says. 

But still, patients opt for liposuc¬ 
tion instead of dieting and exercise 
Because "it is so frustrating to accom¬ 
plish anything." In any diet or exercise 


Program, only five percent of th* 

want to be able to eat alTth They 

ng and exercise, but they haven't 
been able to stick to it. LiposuctioS 
^ Sy , W /* y out liposuction helps them 
.7°' avin 8 to take an active role in 

heir health. They have the surgery and 

^ i c on t change their smoking, eating 
and exercise habits." 8 

"W m 6 ^ air P ° llution as an analogy. 
W.th air pollution you have smog. 

You c an i ean U p ^ smo whic hTs 

visible, but you still have polluted air 

T ay have « plastic surgeon 
make his bulges disappear, but the 
patient refuses to adopt a healthier life¬ 
style. The visible signs of being over¬ 
weight are gone, but the patient hasn't 
gained anything." 

His best method of discouraging 
people from liposuction? He tells them 
it is outrageously expensive, and insur¬ 
ance won t pay for it. Most people don't 
pursue the surgery after that, he says. 

About the only thing all four doc¬ 
tors agreed on was this: Anyone con¬ 
sidering liposuction ought to be cau¬ 
tious selecting a surgeon. Mangold 
adds that the time to see a plastic sur¬ 
geon is when you first start to think 
about liposuction. Some of his patients 
think about the surgery for years before 
they come to him. Those who wait that 
long may get inaccurate information 
from friends and relatives, he says. 

In many areas of medicine, physi¬ 
cians are able to declare themselves a 
specialist in a particular field or proce¬ 
dure without set standards of experi¬ 
ence or training. This just makes it more 
difficult for the public, says Burkhardt. 

"Cosmetic surgery is an abaction 
to a number of doctors without formal 
training in it," he says. And now, in 
the effort to cut medical costs, a lot of 
surgical procedures are being per¬ 
formed in the doctor's office, where he 
is virtually free to do what he wants, 
instead of in a hospital, where hospital 
committee and officials certify his train¬ 
ing and competency before he is al¬ 
lowed to operate." 

Burkhardt believes that liposuction 
physicians should be members of the 
American Board of Plastic Surgery, the 
American Society of Plastic and Recon¬ 
structive Surgeons, or the American 
Society for Aesthetic Plastic Surgery 
a position which has put him at odds 

with other groups. 

"It is hard to learn the territory, he 
continues. "All I can tell people is to be 
sure of these certifications. Other 
'boards' and 'societies' may have no 
meaning. Just picking up the phone 
book and seeing 'plastic surgeon next 
to a name means nothing and cosmetic 
surgeon' means even less." 

Linda Weis is a Tucson free-lance writer 
who says she owes her gorgeous gams to 
liposuction. 
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Step aside, 
Grable 

For four grand, I’ve got the legs 
I’ve always wanted. 

By Linda Weis 


A fter ten years of aerobics and 
thirty-five years of starvation 
, diets, I still had large legs. 

1 resorted to plastic surgery called 
liposuction. Many people call it fat- 
suctioning. 1 made an appointment 
with a certified plastic surgeon. 

You can't be modest and visit a 
plastic surgeon. While I was standing 
in my underwear, he photographed my 
figure from all four sides. 

After he studied the photographs, 
he said the middle portion of my legs 
had a nice shape. But he thought my 
inner and outer thighs and my knees 
were too large. He also said the surgery 
would be difficult. Several times in my 
life I had been pleasantly plump. This 
meant dieting and losing weight. Be¬ 
cause I had lost weight, my skin had 
lost its elasticity. He would have to 
remove the fat carefully; otherwise, I 
would be left with a massive amount of 
wrinkles. 


wiicii Liit uucior nanaecl me the 
price list, I was shocked. The surgery 
would cost $5,000, and I knew I didn't 
have that much money. I'm not sure 
about what happened next. Maybe the 
dismay showed on my face. He low¬ 
ered the price to $4,000. That helped. 

He talked to me for about ten 
minutes and then scheduled me for 
surgery. I thought that first visit was 
entirely too short to embark on a $4 000 
operation. But the plastic surgeon aid 
•t was routine; he had performed lipo¬ 
suction on legs hundreds of times be- 
fore. 


’, ‘—“ey. Dince ms 

wouldn t cover it (it was classif 

cosmetic procedure), the 
wanted to be paid in advan 
husband was furious with me ] 
he loved my legs just the we 
were, and refused to pay for t 

gery. But, he didn't have to we; 

every day, so 1 emptied my I 
Magellan account and came u 
$4,000 from my retirement func 
for a gorgeous new pair of legs 
I had to wait a month bef 
doctor could fit me into his < 
schedufo. This gave me plenty' 
to talk to my friends and relative 
it. This is when I started checki 
liposuction and the doubts set i 
I ne major news services ha 


lished articles describing how patients 
had died from liposuction. CBS had 
aired a news story publicizing the 
deaths. My mother had read the articles 
and seen the newscast. She thought 
liposuction was dangerous, and she 
was convinced I wouldn't live through 
the surgery. My friends told me the 
pain was unbearable and would last for 
months. A close friend threatened me 
with her beliefs that fat removal would 
not be permanent, and said I would 
have to have the surgery done repeat 
edly. My cousin declared that the doc 
tor was exploiting me to make money 

By now I was terrified. I went back 
for a second visit (consultations an 
free). I told the doctor I thought the 
surgery was too risky, and I wasn 
going through with it. 

He said he was appalled that pa 
tients were dying from such a simple 
procedure, adding that with his years 
of training as a plastic surgeon, he 
considered the surgery perfectly safe. 
He believes only certified plastic sur¬ 
geons are competent to perform lipo¬ 
suction. He said because liposuction 
lacked regulation, untrained physi¬ 
cians were trying to do the surgery. The 
doctor claimed some liposuction pa¬ 
tients were relying on dermatologists, 
orthopedic surgeons, general surgeons 
and gynecologists. 

He also assured me that the pain 
following surgery wasn't that bad. 
There are no nerve endings in that area, 
he said, and I would need little pain 
dedication. And he promised me that 
the results would be permanent if l 
went off my diet, I would gain weight 
but my legs would remain slim. 

I not only got excited again about 
the surgery, I allowed my vanity to take 
over and went back for a third pep 
session. If he could make my 
smaller, perhaps he could reduce rm 
rear-end. Unfortunately, he said, 
liposuction has its limits. To reduce 
buttocks would require a large incision 
across my bottom and bring 
pain. The doctor refused to do it 
said I would suffer too much 

Liposuction is done on an ° U T a 
tient basis and only takes three h° ur 
My physician's operating room is in u 
office. When the day arrived, 1 
greeted by an anesthesiologist * 
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sensed that I was nervous so he held 
my hand and talked to me for a while. 
Then he pricked my finger to get a 
sample of my blood. He also hooked up 
my arm to an IV. That was the only part 
that was uncomfortable — a needle 
lodged in my vein. 

Then the doctor arrived. Using a 
ma gic marker, he drew large circles on 
my legs to guide his scalpel and show 
where he was going to operate. I 
w anted him to make my entire leg slirn- 
ITler / but he insisted that the middle 
Portion of my legs were just fine. The 
an esthesiologist slipped a sedative into 
the IV, and I lost consciousness.... 

When I woke up in the recovery 
ro om, I found out that a nurse had been 
etching me the entire time. The sur- 
8 e on was there to give me the results. 

Ven though I only weighed 120 
pounds, he had been able to remove a 
9 Ua rt and a half of fat from my legs. I 
^ouldn t see a difference because my 
were covered with bruises and 
a ndages. He also had wrapped me in 

a lull-length girdle. 

I was sore for two days. On the 
,r d day, I returned to my aerobics 
c ds s and resumed my three-mile daily 
^ s * 1 didn't have any side effects 
f0rn the surgery. The crowd at the 


Photo by Bill Keller 

health club was abuzz. I only told one 
member about my surgery, but by the 
following day everybody knew about 
it. I answered hundreds of questions. 
Nobody had accurate information on 
liposuction. 

One week after the surgery, I re¬ 
moved the girdle. I had to see the re¬ 
sults My first reaction was disappoint¬ 
ment I knew if the fat isn't removed 
evenly, lumps and bumps appear on 
the skin — and, sure enough, the con¬ 
tour of my left knee looked distorted. 
No doubt about it, I had a bulge just 
above my knee. 

I called my husband to look at my 

leg but he couldn't find the bulge I sa w; 

he dismissed it by saying I was proba¬ 
bly the only one who would notice it. 
After paving $4,000 for cosmetic sur¬ 
gery, I suppose 1 was looking for per¬ 
fection. Then, I dug out a pair of shorts 
that had been too tight before the sur¬ 
gery. I was amazed! The shorts were 
actually baggy on me. Technically, I 
had gone down four dress sizes. 

There were still stitches to remove 
from six incisions, and two follow-up 
visits with the surgeon, but those were 

minor inconveniences. 

1 finally had a gorgeous pair of 
legs! 

_ Linda Weis 
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Letters from a Tucson woman 
in Nicaragua. 


I was preparing dinner, half¬ 
listening to Dan Rather's 
voice in the other room talk¬ 
ing about war in Nicaragua. He 
was telling about a man named 
Ben Linder, the first American 
killed by the Contras. 

1 pushed chopped garlic off a 
knife with my finger, and walked 
into our living room as the TV 
showed an angrv young woman 
crying. There was something 
familiar about her features and ges¬ 
tures. A strand of damp gold hair fell 
across a face whose expressions made 
me stare. 

That looks like Lillian, I heard 
myself say the moment before LIL¬ 
LIAN HALL, AMERICAN IN NICA¬ 
RAGUA flashed across the screen. She 
tossed her head, threw one arm back, 
and cried, "Now look what the bastards 
have done to him!" 

Then we were shown an open cof¬ 
fin containing a bearded young man, 
friends with tear-streaked faces gath¬ 
ered close. In a moment, the report was 
over, on to more bad news. I stood 
there with the knife in one hand, re¬ 
membering Lillian. 

We met ten years ago in the base¬ 
ment of University Hospital, my first 
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By K.W. Gonzales 
with Lillian Mall 


day of work there. I was pinning on a 
shiny new employee badge. She was 
wearing a blue laboratory robe over 
black rubber boots, and was crouched 
down next to a tail-wagging grey¬ 
hound, patting its head as she slipped 
a lead rope around its slender neck. 

We were animal caretakers, 
cleaning up after, and feeding thou¬ 
sands of creatures destined to die in the 
name of research. Day after day, room 
after room of rats with electrodes 
hooked up to their brains, kittens and 
puppies cut apart on tables with stu¬ 
dents exploring their innards, monkeys 
living in tiny squeezed cages, rabbits 
with tumors as big as their heads grow¬ 
ing on their legs. 

In one small room there lived a 
herd of Hawaiian pigs, a wild breed 
which looked like huge, lanky javelinas 


with long sharp tusks. Except for 
one, a pretty red gilt who always 
looked like she was smiling. She 
had no tusks nor temperament to 
use any. 

We all knew Lillian loved her 
and had obtained permission to 
take her home. 1 don't know why 
the medical students chose the 
red gilt the day they rode the ele¬ 
vator down to the basement to 
collect some pig blood. Probably 
hey saw right off she would give them 
the least trouble. They hoistJt K 
a table and held her down while^he 
thrashed and screamed. The strueyl , 
ended when the pie finally rr,u 8 ^ 6 

and died of shock % C ° Uapsed 

Some days the suffering realh, „ . 
to me, got to all of us. On/aftel n 8 
as I watched a German shepherd in' 
jected with antibiotics hobble back to 
W<; Ca f e ° n pa * n ^ ull y swollen, infected 
tag'. ^ ^ more than I could 

Lillian noticed my mood an ^ 

gested my boyfriend and I meet her ^ 

midnight in front of the New Loft thea 

ter. That was the first timp T , 

"Rocky Horror Picture Show h ^ 

Lillian told me it was her 77th time Sh - 

arrived wearing a low-cut black ^ H 

with a lone darken^ a r dress 
g, dark coat, a gray felt fedora 


tipped to one side. Her pockets were 
u 1 of rice. This is how I remember 
Lillian. I had felt so bad that day, and 
as it ended, she had me smiling again. 

Shortly after Lillian quit the hospi- 
ta , all the caretakers were summoned 
mto a room by our supervisor, who 
read to us in a very sarcastic manner the 
c °Py a letter addressed to OSHA 
concerning a number of safety hazards 
Lilian felt were then present at the 
facility. What I remember about 
Lillian's letter is not any particular 
incident, but rather that I believed all of 
it to be true. 

That was a decade ago. Now, here 
was Lillian on national news, working 
with the Sandinistas, screaming that 



















Lillian Hall, the day 
she left for Nicaragua. 


her young friend had been murdered, 
as sassinated while taking water 
samples (he was working on a project 
to brin 8 electricity to rural communi- 
^* es )/ and not accidently killed in a 
Cr °ssfire, as our government was then 
telling us. 

I called the TV station, got an ad- 
, ress and mailed a quick letter off to 
cr - A month or so later, the phone 
ran 8' an d Lillian was on the line, 
funding much the same, except for a 
°uch of melancholy and fatigue. She 
a been forced to return home to re- 
cu pc rate from a bout of hepatitis and 

Parasites. 

We tried to get together but didn't 
^ ana ge it. Before I knew it, she was 
again and I still had not been able 


k her why she was working in a 
one. But it was one of those things 
couldn't let go of, so I went to 
Lillian's mother Wini. She knew 
| needed to know, without even 
g, and handed me a stack of let- 
news clippings and photos, 
learned that Lillian had gradu- 
from Cornell as an agronomist, 
ting herself to helping impover- 
people grow their own food. She 
her own words, "an internation- 
' an advocate for peace, a lady 
a cause. By graduation she'd al- 
, be en to Israel, El Salvador and 
ada. During her last year at the 
•rsity, a group of Nicaraguan oik 
rs visited campus, and when they 
e those magic words, "We need 


you in Nicaragua." Lillian listened. 

She loaded up an old Dodge truck 
and drove there, accompanied only by 
her beloved dog. Dumpster. On the 
wall in her parent's home hangs a 
photo taken just as they were leaving. 
Lillian is standing next to her truck 
with the dog in the back. The wind has 
blown back her hair. Behind her there 
are dark storm clouds on the horizon, 
and in her eyes burns a fierce look of 
determination. 

It's no mystery where her ideals 
come from. Henry and Wini Hall's 
three children all have been involved in 
their continuous efforts on behalf of 
peace and human rights. Lillian was in 
her first demonstration before age 
three, when her family joined a protest 


in front of a theater in Wilmington, 
Delaware, where blacks were not being 
allowed in to see "West Side Story." 

The Halls moved to Tucson in 1969 
when Lillian was nine. When she was 
sixteen, she took a year off from high 
school to travel with her parents, visit¬ 
ing fifteen countries. For four months 
Lillian lived on a kibbutz in Israel, pick¬ 
ing fruit and learning about socialism 
first hand. 

Her job at UA's Department of 
Animal Resources began as a school 
project in her senior year at Canyon del 
Oro, where she was editor of the school 
paper. She graduated in 1978. 

Lillian's brother and sister are 
strong supporters of her cause in Nica¬ 
ragua and have visited her there. 
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Her sister recently helped raise more 

than $1,700 in donations. Lillian and he 
mother are members of Women s Inter¬ 
national League for Peace and Freedom 
and Wini Hall is an Arizona board 
member of American Friends Service, 
a Quaker organization. Henry Hall is a 
chemistry professor at UA and belongs 
to the Union of Concerned Scientists. 

Flipping through the correspon¬ 
dence piled on the Halls' dining room 
table, sometimes tossing a sheet my 
way, Lillian's mother spoke proudly of 
a daughter who at the age of two would 
pound her fist on the table during 
family dinner discussions, and declare 
loudly, "Now it's iviy turn to talk. 

Twenty-five years later, Lillian 
Hall would fire off a letter to a local 
newspaper in response to a reader who 
wrote in about "Sandalistas: sandal- 
wearing, left wing Americans who go 
to Nicaragua to work and fall for 
Ortega propaganda." 

"As an American who has worked 
for nearly three years in Nicaragua, I 
would like to shed some light on the 
subject," Lillian began. "There are more 
than one thousand Americans working 
in Nicaragua. We are church people 
and highly skilled professionals who 
hope our skills will better the lives of 
Nicaraguans who at the same time are 
being brutally attacked by our own 
government. 

"We do not fall for any propa¬ 
ganda — neither Ortega's nor 
Reagan's. We believe what we see with 
our own eyes — the needless suffering 
and senseless bloodshed wrought in 
our name by Contra terrorists, paid for 
with our tax dollars, and trained by the 
CIA and our armed forces. The mur¬ 
ders of 15,000 Nicaraguans, two dozen 
other Latin Americans, ten Europeans 
and of our dear friend, colleague and 
fellow American Benjamin Linder are 
not the result of Ortega's propaganda. 
They are the results of the Reagan 
Administration, the Congress and 
complacent Americans who allow 
Congress to continue paying for the 
butchery in Nicaragua. 

It saddens me to return to an 
America where a 'neat haircut' and 
good posture' are more important than 
the humanitarian ideals for which one 
stands. 1 am sincerely appalled to see 
what my country has degenerated into 
when people express such ridiculous 
values in the face of human suffering' 

I -b. 1 wear cowboy boots " 

As we spoke, Mrs. Hall suddenly 
grew quiet when she placed a snapshot 
m my hand. "This is Ben Linder," she 
said softly. There was the same bearded 
young face I'd seen on the news. Only 
this was a close-up of the side of his 

head, and the dark hole in his temple 

showed clearly, as well as the nnTot 
powder which circled it. 

Smoothing out the frayed edges of 
a clip from a Nicaraguan newspaper 
L han s mother fingered the small L 
aUhe top where her daughter had fold- 
r , ’ hen she placed it over the photo 
of the dead man, almost as if it were a 


shroud. The newsclipping Vv 


>y 


and part of the Spanish capt], r 

enough remains to explain the 
wrenching photo of a Nicara gu 
stoically supporting his sister 

...CONTRARREVOLUcirv 

ASESINO A SU PADRE. BAfo f , 
TORRENCIAL AGUac Fpo 
MARCHA... ACIA EL CEMENTEfi 

Under a torrential rain, the < h i 
dren march from the cemetery \ v 
their father, assassinated by Cortrv 
[has been buried]. 

Lillian has volunteered her Ml]ll 
and skills for the past four years and 
has been living on the state farm l 
Cumplida, where she recently organ¬ 
ized a day care center. 

Her letters home offer a uniq Ue 
insight into the lives of a people caught 
in a bitter war in their own country, a 
war in which the people of our coun¬ 
try contribute in a variety of conflicting 
ways. 

Some of us give money to buy 
more guns. Some of us sit on the rails 
to stop a train shipping those arms 
And some of us seek only to ease the 
pain of a torrential rain of misery, still 
pouring down on the Nicaraguan 
people. 


Hi Folks, 

It's a horribly rainy day. It's been 
raining all week, and I'm beginning to 
go crazy, like a trapped animal. It just 
rains and rains. Yuck. I mean, I can onl 
read and write so much. And I don 
even have any tea to drink. Poor me. So 
the house is quiet as Paul left for Man 
agua today, and yesterday Melody and 
Maria, two frequent visitors, also left 
It's me and the Dump, whose fleas are 
still driving her nuts. A veritable 
looney bin in this house. Adalia is out 
front and won't start (electrical sys¬ 
tem?) plus air is slowly leaking out of 
her tires. She looks pretty sad. When (if) 
it stops raining I'll get a friend to push- 
start her and will take her to a garage. 
When will this friggin' rain stop? Argh! 
Work is going okay. Byron and I are 
preparing another three-day course on 
making hay and silage.... Office work., 
snore.... Not that there's much field 
work to do in all this rain and mud.... 


Life in a revolutionary society is 
not all glamor. In fact, here in Nicara¬ 
gua, it is rarely glamorous. Indeed 
there are occasions of great shows of 
revolutionary fervor when hundreds of 
thousands of flag-waving Sandinista 
supporters fill plazas; the air intoxi- 
catingly full of enthusiasm. Yells of 
Patria libre o Morir" reverberate off 
the walls of the National Palace and the 
earthquake-destroyed cathedral dissi¬ 
pating into the humid air above Lake 
Managua. The scene a kaleidoscope of 
red and black and blue and white 
swirling together as manifestations ot 
Sandinista support and Nicaraguan 
nationalism. The plaza bulges with th*- 
masses of Nicaraguans from all walks 
of life; many of them in uniform d u 
current fashion of a country embroiled 
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Certainly there are those " nmnifestaciones ." 
tf vV< " t lhe election campaign; at President Ortega's 
^"oration; when the students put down their 
"'‘ n u to go north and bring in the coffee crop; when 
13000 coffee pickers, students, workers and 
tlu> ewives alike, lean and tan and a bit weary from 
h ° US > months in the mountains, returned en masse 
‘^recently. But between these flag-waving, chant- 
|llS ra) i ieS( there is a lull. The lull of a small nation 
m6 eked by war and economic crisis. The lull of a 
country struggling to survive its sixth year of revo¬ 
lutionary process.... 

Reyna, the peasant woman who insists on feed¬ 
ing me and Dump, says (as she pumps food into me), 
-\y e must eat while we have food for there will be a 
day when there will be nothing." She has already lost 
three children and the only survivor, Tonio, three 
years old, is full of worms. Reyna has adopted me in 
a sense and we spend much time in her smoky, mud¬ 
dy kitchen talking. She told me about one time dur¬ 
ing the literacy campaign in the mountains of Jinotega 
when she had no milk for her baby and some foreign 
teachers gave her five cans of powdered milk. She still 
keeps the empty cans as reminders of those Interna¬ 
tionalists and their generosity and solidarity. She's a 
funny woman — kind of tough and crabby from a 
hard life, but also tender, compassionate, and Alegre 
Very opinionated and doesn't take shit from anyone. 
In her typically bold and opinionated way she tells 
me — as I scoop beans into my tortilla — "You are 
no longer American. You are now one of us." 

I told her of a dream 1 had one night — I was in 
Tucson at a party. Everyone was there — you folks, 
allmy friends. It was what was supposed to be Nancy 

P_'s house — quite chic. And we were all dancing 

and drinking and having a ball, and all of a sudden 
felt very far from Nicaragua, missing it with all my 
heart, and I stopped dancing and looked at everyone 
and felt very distant from them, too. All of a sudden 

I blurted out, "I'm from Jinotega!" and Tom K_ 

looked at me and said, "No you're not. You're from 
here!" And I began to cry and walked out the door 
into the night. There's kind of a joke in there because 
Jinotega was colonized by a lot of Germans, so there 
are a lot of blondish Nicaraguans running around 
there. Well, upon hearing this Reyna said, "You re not 
from Jinotega. You're from all of Nicaragua. 

All the Nicaraguans believe that I'm here to stay 
They tease me about having to find a short, dark little 
Nica to settle down with. We all laugh about it, and 
though I stand firm to my belief of internationalism, 
that my life is meant for helping construct the new 
society in budding revolutionary countries, 1 some 
times feel I could stay here all my life. Not go from 
Evolution to revolution, but instead nurture t e 
building of the new society here in this one country. 
Other times, like today when I got an accumulation 
°t mail from you, Annie, Jenny, I cry and feel very 
far aw ay from my North American loved ones. 

Fortunately, the vast majority of the time I fee 
hill and complete with my life and work here. Espe 
^ ial ly m the late afternoon when I ride my big bay 
2a Poyol, into the hills that overlook our valley. I well 
U P with contentment. Life is so beautiful here! Sat- 
JJrday night there was a party in the bodega where 
1Ve -1 stood outside, peering in like a voyeur at t ie 
gentleness and beauty of the peasant women an 
me n, delicately dancing mazurkas, typical to nort i 

Nic aragua. It was enchanting; too enchanting to 
re ak with my big, white, foreign presence. The three 
Musicians, and a small group of hardcore corric o 
Sm Sers, played and sang all the next day and into 
nnday night without stopping. I was amazed at t le 
a e nt and repertoire of these campesinos who by day 
re quiet, withdrawn macheteros. The compistos, or 
"'boys, however, are much more spunky and prone 
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to sing corridosall day, everyday [.if,. Ir 
and juicy as a ripe fruit. In that sense y„. 
ous against Reagan's criminals. Our love , 
alegra, every pasture fertilized is a battle 
I don't want to appear the hopeles r 
glorifying a war-torn country. Hardly. Bui . 
it is my life — the beans and tortillas day a ft, 
the school teachers being whisked away to war 
ing the school without teachers; the electrical - 
outs; our horses' withers raw from no saddle t 
kets as the shipment from China was gobbled U p 
peasant women with cold babies and no blankets 
fellow technicians of the empresa being pulled in fr,, 
their U.P.E.'s (state farms) due to combat — our c 
lective life, we must look to the daily victories, 
celebrations to keep our spirits strong; to keep 
going. If we lose that spirit, the war, and the hope,, 
a peaceful and growing Nicaragua Libre, is lost. It i s 
that spirit, and frijolesy balas [beans and bullets], that 
keep Nicaragua free.... 

We tromp around in fields, and sit on fences 
discussing range ecology. The Nicaraguans at the 
U.P.E.'s have been really receptive, and non-sexist, 
to us. They treat us as professionals and as comrades. 
Many of them remark on my being here as a North 
American and we get into rousing political discus¬ 
sions. They seem to be fascinated as to why I'm here. 

I sometimes feel that my livestock work is secondary 
that my main contribution is acting as a conduit for 
understanding and solidarity. They are anxious to 
talk about the counter revolution and they all say the 
same thing — that the Yankees may come here, but 
they'll never get out alive, and they themselves can't 
win in such an invasion, but they'd rather die fight- 
ing for the patna than let the Yankees take over Nica¬ 
ragua. I hear that message everywhere I go. These 
people are so determined to hold onto their revolu¬ 
tion. Too bad the Pentagon is too blind to see that. 

I'm never afraid when I'm with Nicaraguans - 
t eir courage is contagious. Even driving around in 
ecampo this week in a pretty dangerous area (thirty 
m. rom where I was a Jeep was ambushed, all five 
passengers killed) I felt safe; I don't know why. Just 
I f, 3 „n■ i° n , r as ln Salvador, I feltsafe. Deepdown 
thi« aVe t0/ and therefore will, live through 

mission 6 a ^i fj° sbare w hat I've seen; that this is my 
I'm aro an , ere tore I'll live through it. Only when 

aboutT r 808 d ° 1 § et nervous when we talk 
it- not vph , 0CaUse tlle y seem more nervous about 
sometim ^ R Ut detect something shaky and unsure 
in So-mi h But ar °und Nicas, I only feel coraje (which 

three'of wHYh h! ^ rage a " d S P irit; 3,1 

allv mv ™ i • glve me )- And f ho' this isn't re- 
responsibUE U ! 10n f ° fight and die for ' 1 feel a certain 

tioT ton h y tOWard As * it really is my revolu- 

welcomed metoit' ^ ° P0ned ^ afmS t0 mC ^ 

is the last stan^ Wan v 3 “ ^ laSt baSti ° n ' 

Nicar^cri w * Can * lma g lr ie a world without a free 
eggs arn 1 l WOUld be to ° S ra y and hopeless. All mv 
What wr, 11 ) 4 /j bas k e t and sometimes it scares me. 
back to th c ° ^ tb ' s rev °lution was crushed? Go 
home an/ and ^ t0 ^ ead " a normal life"? Go 
every A kn ° win S dee P in my heart that 

r u . fprn , K atln American country like Chile or 
have a 3 a ? r ^* cara gua blossoms, we crush it? Whv 

from vn^ 0 Utl ° n if y ° U know the U S * wiJ1 strip ft 
Nicara^ U/ eav j n ^ tens thousands dead in its wake. 

Nicara 8uais the last bastion and 


we have to use 


all 


the KM- 356 and resource s to defend it. It is not just 
Nlcara guan's revolution; it is ours too. □ 

Mam^t° nZ i^ e f ,S a and mother of uou tie children in 
Han Hull W °i rave ^ sc l ue ezes in free-lance writing Ld- 
hurrir ZT bdleved t0 be 300 miles north of the October 
Hurricane that ripped through Nicaragua. 
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THE HOUSE 

An adobe loss that just won't heal 


BY BARBARA ALLEN 


frank Lloyd Wright describes a Japa¬ 
nese house: "The floors are made to be lived 
on to kneel and eat from , to kneel upon soft 
silken mats and meditate upon, on which 
to play the flute, or to make love...." 

I suppose my family and 1 loved the 
house and the desert it was on be¬ 
cause we lived there, we used it. The 
diningroom, for instance, the room my 
father was in charge of decorating; not 
only was it a history in photographs, it 
was also a place where you could not 
get lonely: he had fifty-two photo¬ 
graphs there, all hung crookedly. Each 
picture had a purpose. To articulate my 
mother's charm: the photograph taken 
ten minutes before he proposed to her. 
To explain my father's fear of loneli¬ 
ness: the photograph of his mother 
taken the summer before she died. She 
is surrounded by her husband and two 
small children. And pictures of each of 
my father's ten children, at different 
ages and in different moods. 

In the living room there were 
books and paintings by friends. A spe¬ 
cial corner there where my father kept 
the lithograph given to him by Mafalda 
Davis, Salvador Dali's agent. My father 
and Mafalda's relationship was always 
shrouded with speculation. They met 
* n 1^31 on an American Export liner 
traveling between Alexandria and It- 
al y* Why did he always mention her 
n ame softly? 


houvTh T^n 56(181 com P artm ents in the 
house. The hallway between the washing 

machine and the kitchen led to my 

grandfather's room. It was at the top of that 

caboose-shaped house. Though it appeared 

tar away, his room was our center. A 
reprieve from terrifying brothers and 
sisters, and disapproving parents. We 
were sometimes sent to him for scold¬ 
ings. This was good. We would get 
comfortable in his overstuffed chair. 
Then he would tell us that all children 
were goddamned. The important part 
of his peculiar discipline was to get the 
answers to his questions right. "Who 
was the best president of the United 
States?" Franklin Roosevelt, of course. 
"Why?" he'd want to know. "Because 
of the Works Project Administration, of 
course." And our coached intelligence 
would be rewarded with the warm 
ginger ale he kept in his closet. 

The five acres of desert the adobe 
house sat on decorated itself. With 
eucalyptus trees, tumbleweeds, a 
prickly pear garden, grass and sky. 

And now the house is gone, all that 
is left is that terrible thing: memory. 1 
depend on it completely, though I don t 
desire it, try to move away from it. 
Memory allows too many explana¬ 
tions. I am odd, let's say. I tend to gravi¬ 
tate toward sharp things, let s say. 1 
think this way because my grandfather 
died while I was looking out his win¬ 
dow at the branches scraping the win- 
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memories 


dow, the bird tenuous on a limb. I seem 
to assign peculiar behavior with pecu- 
liar memories. 

When we were children we played 
a game: "town." It was organized and 
written by my sister Nancy. She was 
the male mayor, my sister Kathy was 
her girlfriend. They would kiss each 
other on the collar. Peter was the sher¬ 
iff. Ellen and Patti, citizens. 1 was the 
taxi-cab driver and pulled my older 
brother Michael around in a red 
wagon. 

And after the game was over, the 


living room gathered us. In the early 
evening we were a whole family in that 
huge room. We'd argue or read to each 
other. Later in the night, the real night, 
the time that is defined by groping, my 
sister and I would slip into that large 
room. We'd turn on one light, sit and 
hold hands, sip a glass of milk and then 
go back to bed. 

Later, much later, she would come 
home raped. She wanted a bath, in the 
girls bathroom. The one that was old 
but fun. The one where the plumbing 
often went out, where we would dis¬ 
cuss dates, the problem with Mom etc. 


I couldn't get her clean. She insisted 
that she wasn't getting clean. That as l 
poured warm water over her, I was 
missing the dirtiest spots. I tried to 
make her feel washed, but couldn t. 
"You're not getting it," she'd say over 
and over. 

Kathy, another sister, loved the end 
room. The last room at the end of the 
hallway. The one that led to the adobe 
cow stalls. The house was a milk dairy 
in the 1930s. It was already old when 
my family moved in during the 1950s. 

Kathy liked opening the back door 
and smoking a cigarette. She would 
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open the door, light a cigareth 
over at the large empty field 
were no houses nearby then I 
keup was exquisite, her-eye liner 
dally. The eye-liner made her e 
fence to the rest of her. 

I believe that she loved the sil er 
of the desert. The way the winds con , 
in April and May and rustle throu. 
the ugly crab grass, whispering a q U]el 
but ominous game of gossip. 

Does absence heal without seams^ 
The seam I have runs the whole length 
of the house that once was. It is as big 
as the acres of land we had. It i s as 
voluminous as the apartment complex 
that now stands where we played 
"town," hide 'n' seek, ghost. What we 
all have is a house, a desert, a family 
gone. And for growth, of course. That 
promise that never gets here because it 
is always coming. 

The house: big, adobe. The porch 
twenty-four feet, with windows look¬ 
ing out at the Rincon Mountains. The 
dining room: eighteen feet, with win¬ 
dows looking out at the Catalinas. 
Living room: twenty-two feet, with the 
windows looking out at the Santa Ritas, 
the palo verde tree, the cholla. 

It's gone now. Sold to a persistent 
developer who made daily visits to my 
parents, stunned while one of their 
children lay in a coma. "Time to pack 
up the memories," the sympathetic 
entrepreneur would say. 

When the house was gone, we all 
tried to manage, stupidly, such a con¬ 
crete loss. My parents became news 
addicts. Each day they'd sit down to 
watch the news at 4 p.m. and get up at 
8 p.m. News and weather: it began to 
interest them in an astonishing way, as 
if loss required extraordinary amounts 
of concentration. 

One sister became obsessed with 
photographing the destruction of the 
ouse. Each newly destroyed wall was 
recorded. Eventually, only one wall 
was standing: the one in the porch with 
the sand painting of the Hopi dancer. 

One brother built a special book- 
Case in his house for the books my 
parents no longer had space for. He 
told me once that he liked to stare at 
titles and rearrange the letters so the 
ooks would get new names: The book 
Ram became Arm. The Grapes of Wrath 
became the Rapes of Rat. 

I became the nervous type, failed 
school and eventually just left town. 
When I knew I was returning, I in¬ 
vented a ritual: each morning I'd look 
in the mirror and say: The town is ugly 
now, the town is ugly, and my parents 
I didn't want to expect certain 
t ings like beauty, energy. 

I was right to prepare this way. O 

Tucson native Barbara Allen works at the 
University of Arizona Library. 
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THE MANHATTAN 

Life on the cutting edge before 
the arts district 

BY JAMES BOYER 


W ! h a t I liked most about Petunia 
was her candor. "Look, white 
boy," she said the first time we 
t "you're on the wrong side of town 
and you're messin' with the wrong 
bitch* 'Cause that's what I am, and I'm 
gonna teach you a lesson." 

It was my first trip to the Manhat¬ 
tan Club— I had gone there on a whim 
- and 1 had put my quarters on the 
pool table, which at the moment was 
under control of the little Yaqui lady. It 
was a Thursday. While I racked the 
balls Petunia scowled at me from be¬ 
hind a tall glass of whiskey; 1 put on my 
best truck-stop attitude and tried not to 
look nervous. A few Indians lumbered 
around the dance floor. She broke, and 
after a three-rail tour, the six-ball 
crawled into the corner pocket. Then 
she made three more. 

Fortunately, I had spent the better 
part of my freshman and sophomore 
years in various pool halls and taverns 
rather than in lecture halls. Differential 
equations had caused me enough angst 
to drop calculus twice, but when it 
came to pool I knew my geometry, and 
English too. Of course I was never as 
good as I thought I was, and when fi¬ 
nal-exam time came, that is, the eight- 
hall, I had a talent for choking. Never 
mind the tequila that twisted my vision 
and the rancorous stares that stabbed 
at me through the smoky haze of the 
barroom. But somehow I managed to 
"'in that game: by one shot. Instead of 
a handshake Petunia offered me the 
re maining ball. I ducked in time for it 
to shatter the Stroh's sign behind me. 

The next day I applied for the job. 

, n Saturday morning I began as a 
^tender at the Manhattan Club, ar- 
S^bly the most notorious bar down- 
° Wn - !t wa s fall of 1985,1 was a senior 
the university, and had lived north 
| Ver Road most of my life. When 
n gie, the manager, told me to be there 
Sey en, at first I thought she meant in 
a e even *ng; but when I arrived at 6:50 
, m / sixteen-ounce coffee in hand, 
ere were twenty people hunkered 
ound the bar, the hangers-on from 

hatf^ ^ 0ur - Happy hour at the Man- 
an was every day at six: both sixes. 
in Ce m y e Y es adjusted to the dim light- 
du ' esc orted me around, intro- 
mv^l me t0 re 8 u Hrs and explained 
a aily chores. The bar itself formed 
cj ec ertan 8 u Hr area with about forty 
aym 8 s t°ols, making a sort of island 


Beyond the poollabtewatTa talle-otlt 

lqU T scc ' ion - There was a cash reels 

0 ? l aCh ™ d » f ^ bar: °ex. to each 
egister, a blackjack and a nightstick 

reaflv tC>ld ^ t0 USt? them onl y when 
really necessary, to be prudent. Then 

she opened a drawer under the take- 

°ut register, revealing a tarnished .22 

caliber pistol. Four of the six chambers 

were loaded. She said nothing, just 

looked me in the eye, closed the 

drawer. 

I had done this first-day-on-the-job 
gig before. I knew when to nod, when 
to frown emphatically ("We caught the 
last boy we hired giving drinks away"), 
when to laugh. But this, I sensed, was 
different. The way she handled that 
blackjack made me giddy. What was I 
doing here? Maybe Petunia had been 
right, maybe I was on the wrong side. 

In a way, though, that is what I 
wanted. My parents swore it was a 
death wish; but for me it was the oppo¬ 
site: I wanted to live full tilt. And to live 
on only one side is to live only halfway. 
The Manhattan, for all its dinginess and 
lost souls, was one of the livelier places 
I had ever seen. Moreover, it was a 
challenge. I had always felt a certain 
camaraderie, a kind of bond with tht 
so-called less fortunate. I remember 
being shocked at the callousness of a 
high school friend who would yell at 
bums to get a job. But when Petunia 
fired that ball at my head, tor keeps, 
and smothered me with a blanket of 
vulgarities, I realized the joke was on 
me. Nobody is fooled by the white boy 
who goes downtown, or to the South 
Side, to slum it. Even if he s convinced 
he's doing it in the name of universals, 

visibility, pcndejo. Jus. go borne to 

saying, ) se ductive about the 

was something sea ^ ^ ] 

Manhattan, som^ and worse. I 

wanted m on ■ v j 0 lence and de- 

wanted to wallo ^ Besides, it 

SPai V. n nlce ”« doing anything un- 

wasn t liKt bartenders 

heard of; jW students- So . 
were also c mat first shift of mis- 
fumbled through that hr. _ 
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stock now for immediate delivery. 




PERSONALIZED FLOOR MATS 
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North Side of Street 

721-8787 
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WHEN WE KNOW 
WHAT YOU WANT, 
YOU GET IT! 


MARY LOU THOMPSON 

REAL ESTATE BROKERAGE 

577-0222 


LAND 

NEW CONSTRUCTION SALES 
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1790 EAST RIVER ROAD 
TUCSON. AZ 85718 



QUALITY, AFFORDABLE 

GARAGE STORAGE CABINETS 
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•Adjustable Shelving 
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INTERIOR DESIGN 


structural modifications 
c£ consultation <> research 
g color coordination 
z space planning 
^ furniture 0 potio furniture 
g furniture design 
>g! floor coverings 

^ wall coverings 

^ window treatments 
lighting 0 accessories 
^ silk plant designs 
S art 0 graphics 0 bedding 
upholstery 

delivery 0 installation 0 setup 
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PLANNING A PARTY? 



Carnival Games • Carnival Prizes 
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Helium & Balloons • Photo Buttons & Mirrors 
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mixed drinks and too-foamy drafts, 
awkward explanations and compu - 
sory, albeit mild, humiliation. I a no 
bartending experience, so even re¬ 
quests as simple as red beer (draft wit 
tomato juice) were befuddling. T e 
regulars were entertained by my igno- 
rance. 

If the public-relations aspect of the 
job was a bit rocky, the alcoholic side 
came simply enough. Once I learned 
that Ike liked Coors in the can, but in¬ 
sisted on opening it himself, and Sugar, 
the Manhattan's erstwhile prostitute, 
drank double shots of brandy and 


of these fucking Dixie cup- | 
she would have to be my n< 

I hers, before we could be (ru 
As the weeks passed, I g,«. 
comfortable at the Manhafon 
even gained a certain accept 
among the customers. I reached 
of detente with Petunia, and event., 
her grudge against me withered, 
strange thing was that my assimilatj. n 
occurred in spite of my good intention* 
rather than because of them. Nor did t 
take place without consequences. 

In my early days at the club I had 
been distressed by the attitudes of the 
other bartenders. They always seemed 


Kahlua with milk, I had half my reci¬ 
pes covered. Because the most common to treat the customers condescending]!, 
order was a "bottle-uh-Bud." Inflection and Tony could be downright brutal.' 
played a key role here, something be- He would pace around the bar fondling 
tween a grunt and a snarl, and as far as his knuckles. He loved to hit people. 
I could tell, the tongue remained sta- "Nothing is as much fun as putting a 

smart-ass on his can," he once told me 
And Tony was a fun-loving guy. The 
first time I saw him deal with a cus¬ 
tomer I felt queasy, and for the rest of 
the night I felt like I was walking on 
springs. But for Tony it was quite 


tionary. 

Of course, there were always cus¬ 
tomers who demanded special atten¬ 
tion. Iceman, a small-time pimp (even 
if he did drive a Lincoln), drank Hen- 
nesy, pronounced Han-a-see, as in "Say 


One night a huge man, appropriately 
nicknamed Granite, began beating up his 
wife. I jumped between them, and his wife 
cold-cocked me above the eye. 


bro, gimme another Han-a-see." But he 
insisted on getting twice what he paid 
for, and would whine despite my gen¬ 
erous over-pours. Virginia didn't care 
what she drank, but if you didn't talk 
to her periodically, she would start 
surging horribly and bang spoons to¬ 
gether. Chico drank for free. Chico 
weighed 200 pounds - moderate for 

he Papagos there-and had smooth 

features and straight black hair that he 

kept well-combed. He wore a ih 
leather headband and would always sit 
quietly at a corner seat. But if trouble 
arose and frequently it did — he was 
a loyal ad hoc bouncer. 

Then there was Petunia. Skinnv as 
a whip, and just as mean. Her real nam 

was Georgia, but someone wUh ab Tt 
er sense of humor than hers gave ht 

n ' dname - Petunia was pa § rt Mexi 

can, but you could see Hip ® X1 ~ 

cheeksThefauS'stttZbr 

hind the bar, I could tell l 

shocked . But she decided fo ignore m^ 
and wouldn't even let me w5t onTer' 
She just sat there staring at her ashtray’ 
her hps pursed tightly around a 

Mar b G Tony , who had Work ^ d « 

bar for about two years, told me she 
drank CC and Coke. I made the drink 
and set it in front of her. She didn't font 
up. I told her it was on the house and 
wa ked off. A few seconds later I heard 
a glass break on the floor. "I drink out 

oxtail glass," she explained, Cone 


simple: If you were one-hundred per¬ 
cent hardass, all the time, you had 
control. Otherwise, forget it. And the 
customers loved him. The tip jar, which 
normally remained empty, would fill 
with bills when Tony worked. Even the 
people he had given scars tipped him. 
They respected him. Thus, I learned my 
sympathetic and understanding atti¬ 
tude was doing nothing for my status. 

I took the job with the assumption 
* a t a violent confrontation was immi¬ 
nent. I had always feared violence, 
havin g never tried it. Friday nights, 
U en chicken scratch band howled 
and the booze flowed copiously, 1 
would skate around the bar in a state 
o adrenal ambivalence. I wanted it but 
didn t. And it was always so close. 
*^hts erupted nearly every weekend 
and our job was to intercede. I usually 
et Ned or Tony take charge, being 
content with the role of back-up man. 
One night a huge man, appropriately 
nicknamed Granite, began beating up 
is wife. I jumped between them, and 
his wife cold-cocked me above the eye. 

1 was so wired I didn't know I'd been 
it until blood ran down my face. The 
crowd loved it, and for the first time 
People tipped me. I was elated. It was 
a out then that I began to spend mV 
nights off at the Manhattan. 

That was also about the time m> 
girlfriend dumped me. She said 1 was 
fixated with violence and that I was 
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And more: 1 had no respect 

di5 W poor people, I treated them 
and my excuses about 
like h, and human nature were a 
cUrl0S ' n for my sordid nightstick 
C ° r trip Besides, she wanted her 
P oW f m o u ch. I had my doubts about 
fr< ?nre but I knew I hated rejection. 

' I walked down to the club, drank 
Daniels until the bar was in a free 
in and helped Petunia roll up pen- 
- I don't know what it was, but af- 
nU a time I didn't feel comfortable at 
any bar but the Manhattan. 

' Q ne of my frequent customers was 
a law student from Singapore. One 
ni^ht I commented to him that most of 
m y friends refused to come to the 
Manhattan; they thought it was too 
a azy. "Crazy?" he shot back. "This 
place is fine. I'll tell you what's crazy — 
Tequila Willy's — that place is crazy." 
Tequila Willy's was an upscale yupster 
bar on the East Side. "At Tequila 
Willy's," he observed in a wonderfully 
incongruous Oxford accent, "you stand 
in line for an hour just to get in, and 
then once you are in, nobody even 
smiles. That's crazy." 

If the passing months mitigated my 
paranoia and sense of professional 
hazard, they also peeled away the job's 
layer of novelty, revealing a mundane 
and at times depressing core. I finally 
got to hit someone, felt awful, and 
swore I'd never do it again. I would 
kick, bite, scratch, wrestle and bludg¬ 
eon with chairs, but never again would 
I punch in the face. It just wasn't nice. 
In any event, the Manhattan seemed to 
have calmed down. Or maybe it was 
just me. I spent most my nights doing 
homework, or playing pool with one of 
the regulars. I even loaned out my car 
a couple of times for pizza runs. Salazar 
and Ski, the downtown beat cops, 
stalked the premises three times a 
right, and that kept things pretty tame. 
We bartenders spoke respectfully to 
them when they came in, then slan¬ 
dered them once they were gone. 

On one particularly hectic night, 
the first in a long while, sirens suddenly 
drowned out the band. Red and white 
hghts flashed in the doorway. Two 
Police cars, an ambulance and a fire 
truck whipped into the parking lot. 
0st in the melee of the evening's 
j^adness, I had no clue as to what had 
a Ppened. A few minutes later Jerry, 
e tunia s boyfriend, beckoned me to 
e take-out counter. He was crying. 
e tunia, it turned out, had pulled a 
a de on somebody and been cut with 
, er 0Wn razor. A severed artery just 
e °w the elbow, Jerry said. Her blood 
Pressure had plummeted to nearly 
j 10 * 1 asked Jerry if he was going 

c ° e h° s pital, but he had to split be- 
a ose the cops were looking for him. 
p® d been involved too. I sold him a 

the andsboved m y wa y bac ^ t° 


Damn Petunia and her razor. She 
was always packing one of those re¬ 
tractable cardboard cutters. I must have 
pried five of them from her during 
various scuffles. I'd pretend to throw 
them in the main garbage can, then 
pocket them. Five minutes later she'd 
be picking through the garbage, bitch¬ 
ing away. Sometimes I'd give them 
back to her when she was sober, always 
with a reminder of Angie's orders: one 
more stunt and Petunia was to be 
eighty-sixed — permanently. Now it 
really looked like she was gone for 
good. I tried to get my mind off it and 
concentrate on making my drinks. I 
couldn't believe how fast the other 
customers forgot the incident. Every¬ 
one was dancing and laughing and 
fighting and puking and stumbling and 
shouting, as if nothing had happened. 

Just before closing I heard an all- 
too-familiar voice behind my back. 
"Hey, white boy! Gimme a CC and 
Coke in a tall glass, and make it good!" 

I reeled around, refusing to believe my 
ears. It was Petunia, of course, deco¬ 
rated in sixty-eight sutures and about 
fifty feet of gauze. Her injured arm 
hung in a sling. "My god," I shouted 
above the din of the music, "I thought 
you were dead." 

"Fuck no!" she laughed. "Takes 
more than a scratch to kill this kid!" I 
shook my head and shoved the drink 
toward her. She tested it for potency, 
winked at me, and strutted off to the 
dance floor. 

About a month later Petunia 
flashed her razor again; this time Angie 
threw her out permanently. By now I 
was working only once a week, and 
when the spring semester ended, I quit 
and left town for two months. While I 
was gone, one of the bartenders got 
himself shot twice in the stomach, and 
two nights later Ike shot a customer in 
the heart at point-blank range. My 
roommate, also a bartender, witnessed 
the killing and quit a short time later. 
Angie offered me my job back, but I 
had just spent several weeks in Central 
America, and had seen enough killing 
to quench my curiosity about violence 
for a long time. Mike, the gut-shot bar¬ 
tender, returned to work and tended 
bar until the club was torn down to 

make room for a city bus station. 

I haven't seen Petunia in more than 
a vear, but I here she frequents a South 
Side bar these days. I thought about 
applying for a job there, but they say it s 
a pretty rough place. When they lev¬ 
eled the Manhattan, some of the regu¬ 
lars took home bricks from the debris. 
Word is they're saving them for the 
windows of the new bus station, if it 

ever gets built. 

I keep mine in my trunk. 

Fourth generation Tucsonan James Boyer 
graduated from college and now works as 
a counselor with troubled children. 
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It s never Too Late 
to Come Back to School! 


Call 621 -Uof A Today 

to request your free copy of the Extended University or the 
Correspondence Bulletin 

We're extending the University of Arizona to you! 
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Locally Hand-Crafted Futons • Frames • 


Accessories 




EQUIPALES 

(Handcrafted Pigskin Furnit ,_ > 

Direct Import Prices 


Financing Available • go Davs 

444 East Sixth Street . 882-981 


The BEST 
Little Specialty 
Food Store 
in the West 


299-5576 


Safeway Center at Sunrise and Swan “Just 5 minutes up the hill on Swun” 

4744 East Sunrise Hours: Mon-Fri 9-6, Sat 9-5:30 & Sun 12-4 


Catering and Party Trays • Gift Baskets 
& Boxes from $12.50 

(We ship anywhere in the USA) 


The Largest Selection Of Cheeses in Arizona 

Come in and sample our cheeses 


Many Wine Specials 

Call us for wine “buy" the case 


266 East Congress Street 624-9941 
Mon. - Fri. IOam-5:30pm, Sat. 10am-5pm 


Gallery Shops 


A holiday world of difference 

visit our three different worlds 

a 

in town: 1736 E. Speedway 325-2591 . at the Foothills Center: 742-4134 
downtown • 260 e. congress • 882-7043 
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four seasons? 

That’s for folks Back East. We ve got at least thirty. 


BY BYRD BAYLOR 


N on-Desert People have the amus¬ 
ing idea that a year is divided 
into four separate seasons, one of 
them decorated with red maple leaves. 

I was in New England for a few 
days in October and I walked in the 
woods and admired those red 
leaves...and found out that their au 
tumn (which was cold) actually lasts 
only about forty-five minutes between 
cold summer and colder winter. 

Everyone I met, hearing that 1 was 
from the Southwest, mentioned how 
strange it must be "out there" where 
there are no real changes in seasons and 
everything is one monotonous color. 
But we have hundreds of colors, I told 
them. Even the air is a color and 
changes all the time. 

Then they would say they could 
never give up having four seasons. And 
I would say, "Four! That's all you have? 
Only four?" 


I tried to explain that we have 
twenty or thirty seasons—depending 
on depth of personal observation as 
well as personal whim. I mean, some 
people notice the difference in the color 
of a saguaro thorn from rainy season 
(white) to dry season (brown) and they 
favor White Saguaro Thorn Season for 
the way the sun makes them shine like 
so many halos. 

Some people notice that in Decem¬ 
ber and January coyotes howl in a dif¬ 
ferent voice from summer coyotes. It's 
lonelier, sadder, crazier. Now that I 
think of it. I'm lonelier, sadder, crazier 
in those months too. It has to do with 
winter darkness, with the sun not ris¬ 
ing as early as coyotes and Desert Rats 
know it should rise. It has to do with 
early evening darkness which causes a 
strange terror in the heart. 

I asked a few Desert Rat friends to 
name important desert seasons. 
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a season all to itself and includes the 
two or three weeks before the actual 
rain, that time when you sense the first 
far-off faint hint of moisture in the air, 

* uoveame — when y ou feel ants y as a wildca ^ wait- 

also as a ** mentione d the force ing, pacmg around. It lasts until the first 

So^ e p*JP* June . As Desert drops hit the ground and you open 
0 C the hea 1 m ^ ^ entire iy different your mouth for a taste, 
people al lkn( j^' e July. To lump them Here, seasonal changes relate to 
from * n „ . irn mer" would be an light and air and shadows as much ac 


• Glided Green Corn 
list “ late summer ritual 

!> Sea *ebl« S i"8°< corna H SWe11 
tf 1 *" 11 mm tamale cooks, and pe 
^Moveable Feast 


fmm heat fr'summeV would be „ -- -uw, aa 

together » June is that particular to temperature. Desert Rats who spend 
in sult /heat which has a physical touch, a lot of time in open spaces (actually 
kH> d0 , t resse d against you, a solid there is no other kind of Desert Rat) 
Y ° U as real as a hand against your develop strong preferences for particu- 
beU ' 8 I remember getting off a plane at lar qualities of light. Some insist that 
f ace l rf in late June and 


the Tucson airport - — - 

feeling that touch and throwing my 
Is around the June air, feeling 
suddenly fine to be home again. June 
aets its own June Heat Season. 

0 In my family, Mesquite Leafing 
Out Season was always one of the big 
ones. Most desert plants occasionally 
make a mistake and put out leaves too 
soon, only to be damaged by one last 
surprise frost. Not mesquite though. 
When it leafs out you know it will not 
freeze again, so there is quite a ritual of 
sighting those first tender leaves. When 
my father was eighty-seven, he said 
that only twice in his life had he seen 
mesquites make a mistake...and that's 
more than you can say for most of us. 
Hence the importance of Mesquite 
Leafing Out Season. 

Then there is Wild Summer Storm 
Season—not to be confused with Sum¬ 
mer Rainy Season even though they 
come at the same time. All Desert 
People look forward to the rains, of 
course, for the new green world, for the 
touch of rain itself on the body, for the 
ftimulus clouds, for the smell of rain on 
desert earth. But certain people com- 
ptain if they don't get enough violent 
lightning and thunder storms. They 
wouldn't give up July and August in 
the desert for anything. 

Those are the people typing out 
fjers which say: "So sorry not to be 
^ e to accept your wonderful invita- 
°n to tour Europe during July and 
^ u gust, but it is an incredibly busy 
me and I am unable to get away." 

They are the ones telling the World 
J ra [y ^ ze people (who are calling 
lov * ^ 0s cow or Rio or Athens): "I'd 
y e *° there to accept my award, but 
m reall y S u ite ill and the doctor says 
cj ° n v h°pe i s hang around the 

e ^t through July and August...." 
stat ranslated ^to Desert Rat, such 
d ic^ s me an, I am seriously ad- 
fjj ^ *° y^ild Summer Storm Season. 
f 0r Q e Us y watching the sky, hoping 
me ? e more magnificent flash to re- 
p 0u , er * 0re ver. I'll be terrified, heart 
hearing' Watchin 8 lightning rage. 
I'll b k ^ Un d er shake the world apart. 
r oy o e fading at the edge of the ar- 
f 0r tvA iver ing and drenched, waiting 
^ Urging brown water. 
ai ting For First Summer Rain is 


Afternoons, when the li^ht ■ 3nUary 

an d sMo„ shave S k h :S: 

rs choose summer pre-dawn 
Of course we are speaking of IhaUaf 
iteoUlighfir, the e.sternVky. 
t “ Dvkc ' ^ granddaddy of all 
Desert Rats, used to talk about the 
rosy yellow skies of Indian summer" 
and the colors of gauzy June and July 
air which is "often startling—yet the 
average unobservant traveler looks 
through it and thinks it not different 
from other air." 


Some people divide the year into 
categories of sunsets, some into smells. 
I can't begin to mention all the seasons 
in this small space. There is Early 
Spring Wildflower Season, Late Spring 
Wildflower Season, Summer Wild¬ 
flower Season, Fall and Winter Wild¬ 
flower Season, Cactus Blooming Sea¬ 
son, Cottonwood Trees Turning Gold 
Season, Spadefood Toad Season, Ta¬ 
rantulas Crossing The Road Season, 
Windy Season, Snake Season, Ocotillo 
Flaming Red Season, Meteor Showers 
Season—and seventeen others which 
any Desert Rat can tell you about. 3 
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WHERE BEAUTIFUL HOMES BEGIN 


RATTAN •WlCKER*CONTEMPORARY 

accessories*patio 

FURNITURE TRENDS * 

2636 E. BROADWAY 795-9426 


For those seeking the unusual 
& distinctive gift: offering 
a large selection of fine 
Oriental furniture , porcelain , 
jewelry , ivory , cloisonne , 
cinnabar ; er of/rcr elegant 
works of art. 


742-98 09 ■ Foothills Center 
NW corner Ina & La Cholla 

745-0711 ■ The Plaza at Williams Centre 
SW corner Broadway & Craycroft 


Holiday Sale December 3 & 4 ioam-6pm 
Handblown Glass & Other Fine Arts 
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PHILABAUM GLASS 
STUDIOS AND GALLERY 

711 SOUTH 6(h AVENUE • DOWNTOWN • KS4-7404 
HOURS: MONDAY-SATURDAY 10-4:50 


borderland 

ROMANTICS 

First you throw your Bowie knifo into tho wall, 
then you hong your hat on it. 

Now, that’s class. 

BVJIM GRIFFITH 


I might as well confess it right off. I'm 
a romantic. I was raised on a diet of 
Kipling with bits of Scott and Ste¬ 
venson thrown in. All my life I've been 
enthralled by tales of high adventure, 
descriptions of faraway places, and 
accounts of survivals from earlier 
times. That's why I learn and write 
about the stuff I do; why I am fasci¬ 
nated by the traces of our past that crop 
up in the daily life of this region; why, 
in fact. I'm pretty darn pleased with my 


lot in life. (And after all, Tucson ranks 
pretty high on the scale of Faraway 
Places, even when you happen to live 
here.) But let me tell you that I'm nei¬ 
ther the first nor the only romantic to 
live in this area. As a matter of fact, I'm 
sort of a piker — an armchair roman¬ 
tic. And this country has seen some real 
ones. 

Some are still around even though 
they might be pretty indignant at being 
given that label. Take Julian Hayden, 


What Happens 
When AlphaGraphics 
Looks into the Future? 

We Create a New Way to Serve You . 


COMivitKLIAL PR| N t7ngd 


• VISION 


Professionals 

Serving 

Professionals 

With 

Che Finest Quality 
Printing Standards 


1760 /V. Commerce DRIVE / 293-9200 
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In Downtown Tucson 
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ce . A hard-headed, eminently 
fo finS i man, who just happens to 
P» C 'Sl„S»»chofhislife.ofigur- 
haV \it the unwritten human history of 
^Sierra Pinacate, one of the loveliest 
th d most inaccessible parts of the Sono- 
311 Desert. Or a nameless editor of an 
Tcure local publication who does 
° bSC like take summertime walks 


thing 5 

from 


Sonoita to San Bernardino (I 
von t even bring up the issue of taking 
orders from an iguana). Guys like that 
C u t their money where their mouths 
are They are real successors of people 
like John C. Van Dyke, who liked to 
takeoff for months in the desert with a 
dog or so for company. 

He was the real thing. An art critic 
and aesthete who was also a skilled 
outdoorsman, Van Dyke approached 
the desert as though it was a work of 
art. And what's more, he wrote a book 
about it — The Desert , first published in 
1901. It was the start of a whole school 
of desert writing that has continued to 
the present day. Before Van Dyke, 
America's deserts figured in literature 
-if they appeared at all — as obstacles 
to be crossed as quickly and safely as 
possible. Ever since his day, they have 
been objects of fascination in their own 
right. 

This country has always attracted 
romantics. One of my flat-out, all-time 
favorites was one William Beckford 
Kibbey, who had received his early 
education in Europe and at Harvard. 
Kibbey fell in love with an actress while 
an undergraduate, and was forthwith 
sent to the far-off Arizona border coun¬ 
ty by his wealthy and respectable 
family. Arriving in 1900, he worked a 
while in Cananea, Sonora, and later 
acquired part interest in the Rancho El 
Alamo near Tubutama. He bought out 
his Mexican partner after the 1910 revo- 
u tion nearly ruined the business, and 
proceeded to build himself a headquar- 
ters in the shape of a hilltop castle, 
modeled after what he remembered 
rom school days in Germany. It 
^ as a rea l castle, too, made of fired 
ric and complete with outer bailey, 
alh? t0WerS ' l°°ph°les for firing/ and 
j£, e ^mgs that castles should have. 

^ere, and is rather startling to 
Son 6 U ^° n ^ddle of the rolling 
a ° ran c °untryside. Kibbey ran it as 
sev » * ned cattle and guest ranch. For 
Ihe^ ^ ears h wa s the headquarters of 

Welv^T TigerS pol ° team — a 
Ini° UC ^ ky itself, 
throu k a wave of revolution swept 

p res j g Sonora in the aftermath of 
Over ent Oregon's assassination, 
time L mUc h °f the state it was more a 

few c °M^ e scores and run °ff a 
mov emem r 9 " . an actual P olitical 

Whil e if i ** was rea ^ en ough 

c astle at ‘ ^i^bey retired to his 
Bosley 9 ^ Atamo with a Colonel 

^Tifce* Sta ^ War t member of the Son- 
s a nd veteran of the Boer War. 




—~ 


as nobody was cra/v 1 Sappomtme nt, 
a fortified position y ?uu 8h to attack 
tionary diary (wh i Klbbe y s revolu- 

f UbliShed - 

His family peerless" ^ ^ 
stories about hZ IT* T* 3 ™ 
Kibbey was a h f 7 S my favorite: 
alwavsdr^ j ■ rt/ dapper man who 

always dressed .mpeccably.n polished 


peari breeches ' wb'te shirt, and 
a hn 8 a \ tetSOn ' hfe habitually wore 
kn / C f ° pistols and carried a Bowie 
knife tucked into the back of his belt. 

ne da y he was scheduled to meet 
SOme y° un g ladies in Nogales and 
escort them to Magdalena. As I under¬ 
stand the story, they were awaiting him 
in a wood-paneled booth in the old 
Rossi's Restaurant right by the border. 
Kibbey had laid his pistols aside while 
he was in town, but retained his knife. 
As he approached the table where the 
young women sat, he drew the knife 
and flipped it at the paneled wall. 


where it stuck. With a single smooth 
motion he removed his hat, tossed it 
onto the hilt of the still-quivering 
weapon, bowed and said, "Your ser¬ 
vant, ladies." Now that, neighbors, is 
class. And when I think of the hours he 
must have spent practicing in front of 
his mirror in his Sonoran castle, I real¬ 
ize the immensity of the gulf that sepa¬ 
rates me from true, world-class roman¬ 
tics. But I can sure enjoy them. ^ 

Jim Griffith is director of The Southwest 
Folklore Center at the University of Ari¬ 


zona. 
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VIDEO 



No other software 
has the brains to write 
music like this. 


For centuries, composers 
have been writing music by 
hand. And inspiration has been 
interrupted by editing, copying, 
erasing, and revising. 

Imagine being able to play 
your music on your MIDI 
instrument and have it in¬ 
stantly written down for 
you. In standard music 
notation on your personal 
computer 


screen. Ready for you to cus¬ 
tomize and print publisher- 
quality scores. 

Today there’s a music pub¬ 
lishing program that can do all 
this and more. Critics call it 
"the musician’s answer to desk¬ 
top publishing.” Composers call 
it “a dream come true.” 

We call it Finale!” 



GUITARS. INC. 

2512 N. CAMPBELL AVE. TUCSON. AZ. 85719 (602)325-3376 TUE.-FRI. 10:30-6. SATURDAY 10:30-5 


VIOLENT NIGHT 


Not all Christmas films are filled 
with angels and tinsel 


BY KEN NICHOLS 


W f orking for a monthly maga¬ 
zine is sort of like mental ill¬ 
ness. Because we write nearly 
two months in advance of publication, 
our sense of time becomes distorted. 
Eventually we all become deranged, 
sharing the delusion that our calendar, 
two pages ahead of everyone else's, is 
the real calendar. 

For example, you're reading this in 
December, with visions of sugar plums, 
malls and horrifying Visa bills dancing 
in your heads. But I'm writing this on 
a sunny October morning, when I 
should be touting the neat Halloween 
tapes that hit the stores this fall, like 
"Near Dark" and "Hellraiser." But no, 
no—Iggy reminds me that it's actually 
December. Christmas movies. 

O.K., here's a couple for your 
stocking. "Lethal Weapon" ('87), a ter¬ 
rific cops and robbers flick, pairs Danny 
Glover (who must make about fifty 
movies a year) and Mel Gibson. They 
make a great good cop/insane cop duo 
Christmas? Yep, the plot takes place 
during the season in L.A., opens with 
Bobby Helms' “Jingle Bell Rock," closes 
with Elvis' "I'll Be Home For Christ¬ 
mas" and gives everybody's favorite 
lout Gary Busey (an uncharacteristi- 




QUALITY, INNOVATION 


and tradition in 


PERSONAL grooming 


N i z h o n i 

1109 N. Kolb Tucson. AZ 85715 

8 8 6 - 8 3 6 9 

A Full Service Salon 


cally sleek villain here) a chance to 
waste a television set playing Alistair 
Sim's "A Christmas Carol" ('51) with 
an M-16. This one carries a hard-R rat¬ 
ing, a story about mercenaries smug¬ 
gling heroin into Tinseltown, but it has 
at least the trappings of the season— 
and some of the best stunt work and 
action sequences you'll find on tape. 

Or: "D.O.A." ('88), a remake of a 
1949 murder mystery. The original tells 
the story of smalltime merchant Ed¬ 
mond O'Brien (a very regular guv from 
a town "out on the desert") who finds 
out he's been poisoned while on a 
business trip to San Francisco. The 
poison, "a luminous toxic matter," has 
no antidote and Edmond has twenty- 
four hours to solve his own murder. It's 
a fine little noir number and has noth¬ 
ing to do with Christmas. The remake, 
however, concerns a burned-out liter¬ 
ary hotshot (Dennis Quaid, who must 
make at least forty movies a year) 
teaching English at the University of 
Texas at Austin. Dennis gets poisoned 
just as classes are letting out for the 
holidays. While the flick manages to 
make one of America's prettiest towns 
look ugly, the place is decorated for 
Christmas. In addition: Quaid gets 
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knocked out and falls back-first into a 
Christmas tree; he suspects one of his 
faculty colleagues of being the mur¬ 
derer and knocks him back-first onto a 
dining room table loaded with the tra¬ 
ditional turkey feast. How's that for 
Yule touches? This is an engaging flick, 
with Quaid getting sicker and sicker, 
sweating like Ben Hur at the oar while 
a rock 'n' roll score throbs. But making 
the victim a bigtime disillusioned 
writer robs it of the tension the original 
held. Someone going to the trouble to 
kill poor old plain Edmond O'Brien in 
such an exotic manner—now that's 
weird enough to keep us hooked to the 
end credits. 

"Gremlins" ('84) allows director 
Joe Dante to create a snow-shrouded 
Norman Rockwell small town and in¬ 
fest it with vicious little monsters. The 
atmosphere approaches Capra; the 
violence reminds me of Herschell Gor¬ 
don Lewis. Not of the "Black Christ¬ 
mas" ('75) caliber, but how many holi¬ 
day horror movies do you have to 
choose from? (Sorry, Joe Bob, I can't 
bring myself to mention the titles of 
those ax-murderer-Santa-Claus flicks.) 

"1941" ('79) is Speilberg's sprawl¬ 
ing comedy about mass hysteria in L. A. 
just after Pearl Harbor, and, naturally, 
during the Christmas season. The 
movie stars everyone and the whole 


thing is tough to sit through, but some 
of the set pieces will keep you jolly: 
Slim Pickens' visit to a Japanese subma¬ 
rine; Warren Oates' exhortation to "let 
me hear your guns!" 

Well, considering the above, I 
guess I owe Iggy an apology. Listing 
those recent "Christmas" movies and a 
couple I left out last year has kept me 
right in the Halloween mood. 

Following is a list of some titles 
from last year s roundup (in case you 
forgot). One recommendation was 
Laurel & Hardy's "Babes in Toyland" 
( 34); you 11 also find that under the title 
March of the Wooden Soldiers." And 
if you spot their 1929 short "Big Busi¬ 
ness" on one of the comedy compila¬ 
tion tapes or on broadcast, don't miss 
it. The boys hit the street in mid-sum¬ 
mer to sell Christmas trees door-to- 
door. Others that deserve mention at 
least once a year: "A Christmas Story" 
('75, a movie that gets better and better 
every time I see it), "A Christmas 
Carol" ('51), "Meet Me In St. Louis" 
( 44), The Man Who Came to Dinner" 
('41, although the Disney and 
Showtime channels seem to play it 
incessantly year 'round), "Miracle on 
34th Street" ('47), "The Apartment" 
('60), "The Godfather" ('72), "Christ¬ 
mas in Connecticut" ('45), "The Thin 
Man" ('34). □ 


BRING YOUR 
BUSINESS MESSAGE 
TO LIFE. 


T fhe story goes . . . we were 
approached by City Magazine to 
produce their radio advertising. In 
return, they gave us this space. We are 
glad to be a part of the contribution this 
magazine makes to our city. 
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Jerry’s. 

Because you take pride in your home. 
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Video Workshop gives business communications 
a dynamic new impact. Client presentations, sales 
seminars, training videos, corporate communications, 
and more, can be produced with the latest technology, 
for about the same cost as a four color brochure. 

Call Video Workshop at 323-3151. Find out how we 
can bring your business message to life. 




VIDEO 

WORKSHOP 

4585 EAST SPEEDWAY • 323-3151 


©A.F Payne 

Remember when you could have top 
quality sound only with big bulky speakers 
that never fit anywhere, and wires that 
made your floor look like an LA road map? 
Jerry’s Audio-Video Custom Specialists 
can change all that. 

We can assist you in the design, selec¬ 
tion and installation of quality audio 
and video systems. We also assist designers 
and architects by suggesting proper wire 
paths, system and speaker placement. 

Jerry’s custom-installed speaker systems 
will blend into any decor, and free precious 
floor space for other uses. Paint dr wallpaper 
over them, and they’ll still out-perform 
most boxed high-performance speaker 
systems. 




Of course, wires disappear, too. And 
Jerry's will provide custom cabinet design 
for your electronic components. Hide 
them or show them off! 

TJ)e source for specialty audio and video 
products for over 18 years and a licensed 
C-12 Arizona contractor, vou can trust vour 


home to Jerry’s. 


\dF^) Custom 
Division 

5750 E. Broadway Hicson 

747-7267 
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his Christmas season, your greeting 
card can carry an extra message 
of hope for the youngsters of 
Nicaragua. 


WALK IN PEACE is a national campaign 

that has already helped to rehabilitate 
hundreds of these war victims. Launched 
by Jubilee Partners, a Christian service 
organization in Georgia, WALK IN PEACE 
is attempting to provide artificial limbs 
and other medical aid to every amputee 
in Nicaragua — regardless of politics or 
religion. Besides assisting the amputees, 
WALK IN PEACE provides support to a 
children’s hospital aiding direct and in¬ 
direct victims of the war. Jubilee Partners 
works closely with CEPAD, the primary 
ecumenical Christian service organization 
in Nicaragua. 


“La Madresita" oil, 1988 


Frank Franklin 
(local Tucson artist) 


Funds raised through the sale of this beautiful full color card, “La Madresita” 
will provide medical aid for thousands of the people maimed in the war in 
Nicaragua. In a country where one-half of the population is under 16, the 
majority of the victims are children and teenagers. 

Please join us in this effort to send a message of hope this Christmas. 


UA\Lk in pe<\ee 


Jubilee Partners 

Box 68 

Comer, GA 30629 
(404) 783-5131 


□ Please send me_sets (10 cards) of La Madresita 

Christmas cards for $5.50 per set. Include 75c for 
shipping. 

□ Please send me information on Walk In Peace and its 
efforts in Nicaragua. 

I want to help the amputees in Nicarauga. 

Here is my tax-deductible contribution to Walk In Peace for 
□ $25 □ $50 □ $100 □ $250 □ $500 _other 


ADDRESS _ 
CITY_ 


TELEPHONE 


) 


Mail to: 

Walk In Peace Campaign 
Jubilee Partners 
Box 68 

Comer, GA 30629 


Make checks payable to Walk In Peace Campaign 


For your hook shopping 
convenience our hours, 
until Christmas, will be: 
10anv8pm Monday thru 
Thursday and 10anv6pm 
Friday and Saturday. 
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OUR MAN IN 
VIETNAM 

John Paul Vann’s life story makes us 
face the values that cjot us there 

BY CHARLES BOWDEN 


W f hen they buried John Paul 
Vann in Arlington Cemetery 
on June 16, 1972, Daniel 
Ellsberg showed up, as did a gaggle of 
generals, conservative columnist Jo¬ 
seph Alsop, Senator Ted Kennedy and 
others. These men, of widely differing 
views, crowded into the same chapel 
because they were there to bury the 
Vietnam War and John Paul Vann, a 
man who became the war — lock, stock 
and barrel. Now Neil Sheehan, who 
won a Pulitzer Prize for publishing 
Ellsberg's filched copy of the Pentagon 
Papers, has weighed in with a huge 
biography of Vann {A Bright And Shin¬ 
ing Lie: John Paul Vann and America in 
Vietnam, Random House, 862 pp., 1988, 
$24.95 hard cover) that is in good part 
a history of the wars in Indochina for 
the last thousand years. He has spent 
sixteen years on this work, because for 
him the war seems to have never really 
ended. 

If you've thought you can't stom¬ 
ach one more visit to those years and 
that carnage, reconsider. Sheehan 
makes his case for why we lost (incom¬ 
petent leadership, incomprehension of 
the nature of the war and of the historic 
dynamics of Vietnamese culture, the 


inherent corruption and treason of our 
South Vietnamese stooges etc.), but that 
is not the book's real attraction. What 
he has done is to make us see the war 
from the ground level of the grunt and 
yet at the same time convey how it 
looked from the power bunkers of the 
mighty. John Paul Vann operated in 
both places after he wedded the war 
like a bride in the early '60s. He was a 
dissident colonel in the field in 1962 
who insisted a rifle was the only 
weapon with sufficient discrimination 
to be effective in a guerrilla war. By 
1972, he was an AID civilian operating 
with the powers of a general, com¬ 
manding both American and Vietnam¬ 
ese troops, a man who plotted and 
ordered endless carpet bombings by B- 
52s. Lyndon Johnson read his memos 
from the field, and President Richard 
Nixon had him flown back to Washing¬ 
ton for a one hour private briefing on 
the war. Like the country he repre¬ 
sented, he is easy to like and yet full of 
unpleasant facts. 

His mother was a prostitute and he 
was raised poor in Norfolk, Virginia. 
The Army became his ticket out and he 
rose rapidly from 1945 on because he 
was very bright, very competent, very 
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brave and, more importantly, because 
he had both the knack of command and 
the luck of being bullet-proof. Vann 
consistently took risks other men 
would not take and survived. And this 
history gave him the aura that inspires 
other men to bet their lives on his in¬ 
stincts. He was also a media whore who 
constantly leaked information to re¬ 
porters and then denied it when con¬ 
fronted by his superiors. 

He used women like Kleenex. He 
had a wife and passel of kids in the 
States, a mistress in Saigon, a Vietnam¬ 
ese wife who bore his daughter and, in 
addition, often ran through two or 
three other women a day. Once the 
military charged him with statutory 
rape at a base in the States — having 
sexual intercourse with a teenage baby 
sitter. Vann was guilty. He got his wife 
to lie. He studied all the literature on lie 
detector tests, trained himself to an¬ 
swer the tough questions while moni¬ 
toring his vital signs, took the test and 
passed. What did he learn? Make sure 
the next babysitter is eighteen. He also 
lied about his military exploits, absorb¬ 
ing one officer's heroic survival of 
human wave assaults in Korea into his 
own biography. Why, one might ask, 
did Neil Sheehan invest sixteen years 
and 900 pages in a biography of this 
man's life? 


Because John Paul Vann is real 
goods, warts and all. He might lie to a 
machine probing his sex life, but as a 
line officer in Vietnam in '62 he did not 
lie to reporters and, more importantly, 
he was one of the first people to com¬ 
prehend that you can't win a guerrilla 
war by sitting in Saigon and moving 
pins on a map. And he knew what he 
was talking about. He risked his life 
daily, liked and knew the Vietnamese, 
hated Communism and thought, if 
things were done right, the population 
could be converted to American values 
and the war won. He was more respon¬ 
sible than any other single person for 
educating the Saigon press corps in the 
early '60s to the realities of the war and 
in deflating the fantasy of the brass 
hats' body counts. Put simply, Vann 
loved the Army, loved his country, 
loved Vietnam. In the late '60s, when he 
got in trouble with the brass again over 
indiscreet press leaks, his hawkish 
superior saved him by saying that if he 
had two or three more Vanns we could 
win the war. 

John Paul Vann's life story gives us 
more than just a history of the war; it 
makes us face the values that got us 
there in the first place and that in the 
end proved inadequate for the task. 

One of the weaknesses of A Bright 
and Shining Lie as biography is in turn 


one of its strengths as a book. Vann 
periodically gets lost as the history of 
Vietnam and the war crowds the pages. 
Sheehan, like his colleague David Hal- 
berstam in reporting Vietnam, is given 
to enormous digressions, but the reader 
seldom regrets them. You turn the page 
and wind up tracking the history of 
Indochinese Communism, the life of 
Ho Chi Minh, the trials and tribulations 
of the Viet Minh against first the Japa¬ 
nese and then the French, the blooding 
of the American army in Korea under 
Douglas MacArthur, and more. Then, 
suddenly, Vann will reappear to take 
center stage in his endless fight to move 
the bureaucracies that have become 
modern America. 

Sheehan has the talent to bring to 
life and make understandable all those 
strange place-name battles that seemed 
to blur across the newspaper pages of 
the '60s. His Khe Sanh is a group of Ma¬ 
rines plopped down as live bait to draw 
North Vietnamese troops because 
General William Westmoreland 
thought he could kill more of the en¬ 
emy that way. They wind up in diffi- 
cult-to-defend terrain, endure weeks of 
living hell, and operate under constant 
artillery barrages while B-52s and 
fighter bombers unload on the nearby 
North Vietnamese positions. They 
must scale slopes against an entrenched 


and bunkered enemy and are cut to 
ribbons. It is impossible not to be 
moved as a decimated unit of Marines 
begins to pull back from a meaningless 
hill, but refuses to come down until it 
can carry off its dead in ponchos, a trek 
that takes hours under fire as they slip 
and slide down a mucky slope. 

Vann's war ends in the spring of 
1972. He is by then in charge of a huge 
sector of the country and has just suc¬ 
cessfully beaten back a major offensive. 
He has survived daredevil helicopter 
rescues and bombing runs, sorties so 
risky that his pilot finally cracks and 
disappears first into the bottle and then 
AWOL into Thailand. Vann is in his 
element—action, command, ideas, 
possibilities. He is still juggling num¬ 
bers, Vietnamese personnel, politicians 
and options, all in one more effort to 
make the struggle come out right and 
to make all the American dead mean 
something in the end. He is in Saigon 
fora dinner and feels very good. He has 
sex with three women, then climbs 
aboard a chopper to return to his post 
out in the provinces. There is fog, the 
machine crashes into the tall trees of a 
cemetery and for John Paul Vann the 
war finally ends. 

For many of his fellow Americans, 
it still goes on. Read this book as a re¬ 
cent, and very good installment. □ 
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WS-Ess 


Ted and Elsie Hall 


Hal Gould 


Stop the presses: We've found Santa Claus. Santa is 
a seventy-six-year-old Tucson retiree who left his native 
Chicago because he dislikes snow. 

Ted Hall was El Con Center's Santa for nine years, 
until health problems kept him home. His wife Elsie still 
is Mrs. Claus for Park Mall. 


Elsie: 1 didn't tell him, see, and I sent his picture in to 
the National Enquirer's Santa Claus Lookalike Con¬ 
test in 1980. I like to read the Enquirer, and I'd seen 
that write-up every year: "Do you know someone 
who looks like Santa Claus, with a fat belly and all 
that stuff?" So I said what the heck, and about a 
month later they called me from Florida and said, 
"Mrs. Hall, your husband won the Santa Claus con¬ 
test. When can you fly?" I said oh my gosh, I guess 
in a couple of days. So we flew to Florida and when 
we got there, there were two reporters to greet us, 
with a rental car, and we lived in a big hotel right on 
the ocean front for a whole week, all expenses paid. 
The only thing he had to do was play Santa one day 
at the John F. Kennedy Memorial Hospital for sick 
children. His picture was in the Enquirer and there 
was a write-up about him and everything. 


Ted: All the waitresses and the maitre d' at the hotel 
took pictures of me with them on my knee. They 
said 1 could have anything I wanted, so just for the 
heck of it, I went to the bar in the restaurant and Elsie (laughing): Oh, Ted! 


asked for a Seven and Seven, and signed for it: 
"Santa Claus." 

I've looked like Santa for about twenty years I 
used to play him for my grandchildren, back in Chi¬ 
cago; that's how 1 got started. Most kids around rec¬ 
ognize me as Santa year 'round. As a Santa Claus, 
that is, not the Santa Claus. I'm not Saint Nicholas 
because I can't say I'm a saint, even if I'm acting'' ' 

I've played Santa for churches, schools, nursing 
homes, hospitals, old people's homes. Kids sit on 
my knee and have their picture taken; sometimes 
they crawl all over me, knock my hat off, knock mv 
glasses sideways. Also, adults try to sit on my knee 7 
Two big fat ladies, they wanted to sit on my knees 
but they were afraid they'd break them. 1 said don't 
worry, and down they sat. One time this old farmer 
he looked like the fella in that picture with the pitch 
fork, he kept looking at me and asking, "Is that a^eal 
beard?" Finally he yanked on it, and he told his 
farmer-looking wife, "I guess it's real all right " 

But the most interesting time for me was when 
these five young women, very shapely, were getting 
their picture taken with me. The photographer's 
trying to get all the girls in the frame, and he keeps 
saying, "Get closer, get closer." 'Course, a man can 
dream, you know, even if I am seventy-six years old 
Snow on the roof, fire in the furnace. Ha, ha. (Pause.) 
Actually, the fire in the furnace is out. 


I m the only wife who really works with my Santa 
Claus. I shampoo his beard, dry it, and then I curl it with 
a air g iron. It takes me about an hour; I like him to look 

nice, you know. I made him a new suit, because he out¬ 
grew his. 

ed Actually, the suit we bought at Sears shrunk, 
ust have because I couldn't get back into it after.! 
1 > e ° s he made a better one, much better, 
wa t . an j * reme mber if 1 believed in Santa when I 
I did 3 1 ° r n0t P ret ty far back to go. I think 

sie. 1 1 did. Because my father had a real routine. He 
as a baker; he always looked old, he was a German 
. JT' e d decorate the tree up, then have to go to 
oect at ei ght o'clock. And then at midnight he'd 
come m ringing cowbells: "Get up, get up! Santa's 

, ee , n iere ' Our daughter has continued the same 
tradition with her kids. 

gifts N ° WadayS ' the adults ask you for expensive 

I feel so sorry for some of the kids, though. They 
ome up and sit on my knee and say, "Santa, l don t 
an any toys. I want new shoes, some clothes- ' 
1S1 w as a real Santa who could give these kids 
some stuff. But I can't give them anything; we re on 
Social Security. J 
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Take A Peak 


...and your home 
from $ 159,300 


North on Oracle 1/2 mile past 
the Sheraton El Conquistador. 
Right on La Reserve Drive. 

742-6393 ■ 


LA RESERVE DR. 


| EL CONQUISTADOR WAY 
Shermton B Conquistador 


Natures design and man’s design come together 
beautifully at Ram’s Hill. Each home has a mag¬ 
nificence ot plan and an excellence of execution 
worthy of this incomparable setting ■ 

Charm and grace combine with warmth and 
livability.. .vaulted ceilings with a multitude 
of clerestory windows flood the interiors with 
sunlight.. .superlative planning lets you glory in 
the scenery ■ 

Soaring mountains form a backdrop unlike any 
other. The ever-changing faces of towering cliffs 
and magnificent peaks marching to the sky are 
forever protected and preserved. Yet this inspiring 
retreat is but a few minutes more away from the 
ordinary work-a-day w'orld. assuring you and your 
family the security and serenity you've earned 

Ram's Hill at La Reserve offers a limited number 
of mission-style homes in three luxurious models. 
Each home is distinctively designed and carefully 
situated on its own lot—and includes as standard 
a myriad of custom features—assuring uncom¬ 
promising value 
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A Cele Peterson Boutique 
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